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In LANCASTER, some eighty years ago, young Samuel Fawcett 
started work as an engraver of copper rollers for printing designs 
on oilcloth. A keen photographer, he quickly devised a way of 


saving time and labour. Using the natural sunlight in his conservatory- 


like exposing room, he prepared the rollers photographically 

and etched them by an acid process. Later he began to seek a 
means of reproducing fine gradations of light and shade. In 1890, 
when he had developed the system of ink control still used today, 
he met Karl Klic, an inventor from Austria. In collaboration they 
set out to apply Samuel Fawcett’s methods to the printing of 
paper, and by 1895 they had evolved the photogravure process — 
now known throughout the world for the fineness and fidelity of 
its results. In achieving this quality, an important contribution 
has been made by the development through the years of the 
specialised gravure papers produced by the Reed Paper Group. 
For this is an organisation which has inherited from its founder, 
Albert E. Reed, a vigorous tradition of paper pioneering. 

As with gravure printings, so too with kraft, newsprint and other 
papers, the changing needs of trade and times are constantly 
anticipated. In this way the Reed Paper Group, with its five mills, 
has acquired technological experience and technical resources 
unequalled today in the many-sided service it can offer. 
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UTSTANDING quality and 
value have made ‘Ovaltine’ 
the world’s most popular food 
beverage. In countless homes it 
brings to each member of the 
family the benefits of important 
nutritive elements and vitamins, 
derived from Nature’s best foods 
and fortified with additional 
vitamins. Through its delicious- 
ness and palatability ‘Ovaltine’ 
is enjoyed by everyone. 


As a supplement to the daily 
dietary—as the bedtime beverage - — 
for helping to promote the condi- 
tions favourable to natural res- 
torative sleep—‘Ovaltine’ has 
‘amply proved its special advan- | 
tages. It provides concentrated, 
easily digestible nourishment of 
the highest quality at the lowest 
possible price. 
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The vitamin-fortified food beverage 
Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 oi 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LYD —- OVALTINE RUSKS 


These delicious Rusks, which contain a proportion 
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addition to the diet of children and adults. 
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What the Egyptian Revolution Means 


By BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


FEW hours after General Neguib had succeeded in getting 

King Farouk out, he sent a telegram to an old friend of 

mine in England which began with the words ‘ How’s 

that?’ This made me think that he has a nice command 

of the English language and a pleasant sense of humour. And 

because he has a sense of humour he might hesitate to use such a 

portentous word as ‘ revolution’ about what is happening in Egypt 

—at the present stage, anyway. But one thing I am certain of, 

and that is that the situation which he and his movement were 
faced with when they took over was a revolutionary situation. 

I would like to say why I think so. Socially the gap between rich 
and poor in Egypt has always been wide. But the events of the past 
seven years have widened it to an extent probably without parallel 
in modern times, except possibly in Russia just before 1917. Some 
little time ago I was in a village in Upper Egypt owned by a pasha 
whose income, after paying what taxes he had to, was more than 
£600,000. In the same village there were little girls of eight and 
nine years old ginning his cotton for about 10s. a week and working 
fourteen hours a day in an atmosphere I could stand for no more 
than ten minutes. That is the kind of contrast you will find almost 
anywhere in Egypt today. And, until the past few weeks, things 
were getting worse, not better, in spite of the efforts of the few 
people who had a social conscience and were able to do something 
about it. 

At the same time there had been a remarkable fall in moral 
standards. The corruption of Egyptian politics has become 
notorious in recent years. But financial corruption did not stop with 


the greed of politicians in power and of their wives and families. 
It has infected much of the civil service and the fighting services 
as well. There was, in particular, the scandal over the defective 
weapons which the army was given to fight with in the war against 
Israel. Those who participated in this are said to have cleared more 
than £1,000,000, and the army has never forgotten it. In fact, the 
important thing about this financial corruption was that there were 
really very few people in Egypt, even the night watchmen and the 
caretakers and the bootblacks, who did not know it was going on. 
But financial corruption was not the only symptom of moral decay. 
Remember, Egypt is a Moslem country. But during the war and 
the boom which followed it, some of the less pleasant habits of the 
western way of life became widely adopted—drinking, gambling, 
and the ostentatious display of wealth in public, for instance; and 
all this was greatly resented by the stricter Moslems. And on the 
economic side the country was brought perilously near to collapse. 
For one thing, the price of cotton—Egypt’s chief export—was 
driven so high by the manipulation of the market on the part of 
certain politicians and their friends that for two years a large part 
of the crop remained unsold, and Egypt had to scrape the bottom 
of the barrel to find the foreign exchange needed to pay for 
essential imports—and for other essentials such as pashas’ summer 
holidays abroad. 

Most of these evils were to the advantage of the men who have 
been governing Egypt in the past few years, or were at any rate 
tolerated by them. They therefore had little inverest in suppressing 
them. And to distract the attention of the public from what was 
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wrong at home, they adopted a dodge at least as old as Plato: they 
turned people’s attention abroad. Successive governments outbid 
each other in the energy they displayed over this, and the prize 
went eventually to the Wafd. Hence the deterioration of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations up to this year. I am not saying the Egyptians 
had no case against us. On the contrary, there was, in my opinion, 
a good deal in some of the arguments that were used on the 
Egyptian side, both about the Canal and about the Sudan. All I am 
saying is that the reason why the Wafd deliberately aroused the 
passions of the mob last year over those particular issues at that 
particular time, was that they wanted to keep the mob from think- 
ing about something else. Political bankruptcy, moral decay, 
fantastic social inequalities, and something like economic chaos— 
this was the situation when Neguib and his movement took over. 


Three Forces 

Here is exactly the sort of situation which the communists 
profit by exploiting. Perhaps the communists thought that 
time was on their side, and that there was no immediate need for 
them to act. At all events, they did not play much part in the recent 
upheaval, though there is plenty of evidence that they are still 
around. The fact is that once Farouk and his friends were removed, 
there were only three organised forces left in Egypt—the Wafd, 
the army, and the Moslem Brotherhood. And whatever the ulti- 
mate intentions of the communists may be, the secret of Egypt’s 
immediate future lies in the question as to which of these three 
forces will dominate the other two. 

It is a mistake to write off the Wafd because of its head-on 
collision with Neguib. The Wafd is still the only parliamentary 
party with a nation-wide organisation. It is an efficient organisation 
according to Egyptian ideas. The party has, or had, plenty of 
money, and what is more it still possesses enormous good will in 
the country. The name Wafd means delegation, and the party got 
its name because Zaghlul and most of its other founders were in 
the delegation which was to go to London in 1919 to ask for inde- 
pendence for Egypt. The Wafd has acquired immense prestige from 
being identified with Egypt's national struggle, also from its long 
feud with Farouk and his father, and it is certainly a sign of 
Neguib’s strength that a week or two ago he was able to secure 
the resignation of its leader, Mustafa Nahas, for he had been with 
the Wafd almost from the start and had become something like a 
legend in the country. The power of the Wafd lies in its history, its 
wealth and its organisation. Its weakness lies in the corruption of 
so many of its leaders and supporters—of which the Egyptian 
public is daily learning more and more—and in its failure to find 
any solution to the economic and social evils I have described. 

It is not necessary to say much about the army as an organised 
force. It is small, efficient, and well trained, but not very well 
equipped. Until this year it has enjoyed a tradition of loyalty to 
the government in power, and has never before played politics—at 
any rate since 1882. And it probably never would have allowed 
itself to get drawn into politics but for its belief that it was let down 
in the Palestine war by the corruption of the politicians and others 
—though it is true that sometimes the Palace seems to have been 
tactless in the way it dealt with high-ranking officers. The 
importance of the army is that now it will almost certainly be used 
to prevent any attempt to upset the regime by mob rule, which was 
a favourite weapon of the Wafd. 

I have left the Moslem Brotherhood to the last because in many 
ways it is the most important. The Moslem Brotherhood is the 
result of one of those waves of religious revivalism—we should call 
it Puritanism—which from time to time sweep over the Moslem 
world: the Wahabi movement in Saudi Arabia was another. The 
Brotherhood is something wider than a political party. It believes 
in a return to the teaching of the Qur’an and the abandonment of 
the western way of life—in fact, it is a kind of way of life itself. 
It hates the foreigner, and above all the Jew and perhaps the com- 
munist, though the communists have occasionally made approaches 
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to them. It has been in being since before the war. By now it may 
have more than 500,000 members in Egypt and it has many 
members in the other Moslem countries of the Middle East. In 
Egypt its influence has made headway in the army, -particularly 
among the younger officers. There is no doubt that the group of 
officers who encouraged Neguib to go ahead and turn Farouk out, 
and has been backing him ever since, contains many members of 
the Brotherhood; and there are members of it in Neguib’s cabinet. 

A good deal depends on the kind of man Neguib really is. He is 
in many ways an attractive character. He comes of a line of pro- 
fessional soldiers: his grandfather fought for Gordon, and his 
father was with Kitchener at Omdurman. He himself gradually 


rose, over the years, to the rank of brigadier, and fought with. 
conspicuous gallantry four years ago in the Palestine campaign, in © 


which he was seriously wounded. He has often been compared to 
Turkey’s Kemal Ataturk, but though Ataturk was a distinguished 
soldier, like Neguib, people seem to forget that Ataturk had years 
of political activity behind him when he came to power, whereas 
Neguib has never dabbled in politics until this year. Now he is 
fifty-one years of age, tough, wiry, modest, determined, very hard- 
working, and obviously sincere. In the short time he has been in 
power he and his movement have three solid achievements to their 
credit: the land reform, the drive against corruption, and the slight 
though appreciable change in relations with the west. All these 
have demanded much moral courage. The first two led him into 
conflict with the Wafd. The third may, later on, mean trouble with 
the extreme wing of the Moslem Brotherhood—though it has 
certainly paid a dividend in the concessions Neguib obtained from 
this country a week or two ago. What happens over the Sudan may 
easily give us a sign of the way things are moving. If Neguib does 
not accept the proposed constitution, I do not think it would be 
safe to draw any very firm conclusions about his position. But if 
he accepts, then it will certainly mean, to my mind, that Neguib 
is pretty sure of his position. For an agreement over the Sudan on 
the lines proposed will not only bring him once more into direct 
conflict with the policy of the Wafd, but at the same time might 
well be risking trouble from the more extreme element of the 
Brotherhood. 

There is no doubt that up to the present the success of the 
movement has made Neguib extremely popular in the country, and 
the result seems to be that he has acquired a stature of his own 
and can stand on his own feet without depending too much on the 
army or the more outspoken wing of the Moslem Brotherhood. But 
its very success may be a danger to the movement. For it may 
encourage hopes which will be difficult to fulfil, especially among 
the poorer fellahin. For instance, people do not yet seem to have 
grasped that the breaking up of the big estates does not mean that 


everyone can now have a farm of his own. And neither the Wafd | 


nor the forces of reaction are finished yet, nor are the men on the 
left. A weakening of pressure towards the Wafd, a step too far too 
soon towards the west, and above all disappointment with the 
tempo and the results of reform, could easily mean the eclipse of 
the movement and the triumph of fanaticism, either of the com- 
munist variety or the extreme Moslem Brotherhood kind. 


The Ataturk of Egypt? : 

As I have said, there are not many signs that the communists 
intend to exploit the situation at present, though we all know what 
would happen if they did. If extreme religious xenophobia triumphs 
in Egypt as it has already triumphed in Persia, it will quickly 
become the fashion in the other Moslem countries of the Middle 
East, and that would mean trouble for many people—ourselves, the 
Americans, and the Israelis for a start. On the other hand, if 
Neguib has the tact and the patience and the good luck to continue 
as he has begun, he will firmly attach to himself the moderate and 
sounder elements not only of the old political parties but, maybe, 
of the Brotherhood itself. And in that case he might really become 
the Ataturk of Egypt.—Home Service 
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‘An Army to be Proud Of?’ 


By Field-Marshal SIR WILLIAM SLIM 


‘WO days ago I handed over the office of Chief of the Imperial and regimental pride. Some parents are worried about this business of 
General Staff and, as one does on these occasions, I began to discipline. They need not be. We accept it in civil life almost un- 
think of what I was like forty years ago when I first put on consciously. If you do not believe that, try driving through the traffic 
uniform. Then, lest I became too sentimental about myself, I lights when they are red. Just as without ‘discipline a civil community 


switched my thoughts to a more interesting subject—the young men 


who are now joining the Army. Some, as I 
did long ago, because they want to, some, 
unlike me, because they have to. I would like 
to talk to you about them and about the Army, 
your Army. For it is your Army. It is yours 
historically. Have you ever noticed that while 
the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force have 
their own special ensigns, the Army’s ensign 
is the flag of the British people—the Union 
Jack? You, through Parliament, too, remember- 
ing Oliver Cromwell, very cautiously still give 
your sanction to the legal existence of an Army 
for only a year at a time. 


But what has made the Army a part of the 
nation in a sense it has never been before in 
peace time is, of course, the introduction of 
National Service. There are few households in 
Britain that over the past few years have not 
had some member in the Army. That makes it 
your Army in a yery real sense. 

What is it like, this Army of yours? What 
sort of a world does the young soldier, regular 
or National Service, enter when he joins up? 
It has changed a lot even in my military life- 
time. Instead of a small, long-service, all 
Regular Army, we have now a large, active 
Army, about half regulars and half National 
Servicemen. Armies follow the pattern of civil 
life, so the soldier’s lot is now less austere. 
Pay and living conditions 
have improved. Soldiers 
have to be more versatile. 
There is greater emphasis 
on technical proficiency 
and on skilled trades. 
When we remember that 
the Army, in addition to 
its fighting role, carries 
out all the activities of a 
normal civil community, 
it is not surprising that 
there is no job that some 
soldier is not doing some- 
where. He may be flying 
an aeroplane, steering a 
ship, making false teeth, 
or driving a bulldozer. 

Yet, whatever he does 
and wherever he does it, 
the soldier will live and 
work within the Army 
community and in its 
atmosphere. That atmos- 

_ phere, while to some it 
may come with a bit of a 
shock—like a plunge into 
a cold stream—is essen- 
tially clean and bracing, 
because it is made up still, 
and it has always been, of 
discipline, - comradeship, 


In the Army of today ‘there is greater emphasis on tech- 
nical proficiency and on skilled trades’: a skilled R.E.M.E. 
technician carrying out tests on a new transmitter-receiver 


could not exist, so without it an army would be only a mob of selfish, 


“Some regiments have a reputation for especially strict discip- 
line , . . whose members bear themselves most proudly’: the 
2nd Battalion the Scots Guards at practice drill 


violent men. A soldier’s discipline, for his own sake, to give 
him a chance not only of success in battle but of survival, 
must be unshakable and unhesitating—strict, if you like. 
Any subordination of oneself to something greater must at 
times be irksome. The youth whose mother has been, in 
fact, his servant, who has done just as he liked at home will 
complain of discipline. The rest, the vast, the overwhelm- 
ing majority have more sense. They accept discipline and 
draw strength and confidence from it. 

Some regiments have a reputation for especially strict 
discipline. The interesting thing is, that those are the 
regiments to enter which there is the greatest competition, 
and whose members bear themselves most proudly. Many 
a young soldier, too, rising quickly to non-commissioned 
or officer rank, learns the higher discipline of giving as 
well as taking orders. Discipline, indeed, runs right through 
the Army from privates to field-marshals. Many years 
ago, as a cocky young lance-corporal, I presented arms 
under the critical eye of my sergeant-major, and I 
fumbled the third movement. Raising himself on tiptoe— 
for he was a small man—until his waxed moustaches were 
level with my chin, he said with ineffable contempt, ‘ Call 
yourself a lance-corporal! I’ve spat better lance- 
corporals! ’ 

Now that kind of sergeant-major has gone out of fashion 
with waxed moustaches. But forty years later two field- 
marshals, of whom I was one, resplendent in No. | Dress, 
saluted His Late Majesty, the King. And he told us, in 
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language more polite but equally definite, that we neither of us knew 
how to salute when carrying our batons—and he told us how to do it. 

Oh yes, discipline is good for lance-corporals, and for field-marshals, 
because discipline begins with the officers. It is good too, believe me, 
for your sons—and a little might not be a bad thing for your daughters, 
either. This Army discipline itself merges into the second great element 
of military life—comradeship. I have seen a dog-tired sentry put his 
bayonet under his chin so that if he nodded the prick would wake him. 
That was discipline, but discipline based on the knowledge that if he 
slept he would be betraying his comrades who trusted him. Indeed, our 
discipline is really thinking of your comrade, your neighbour, before 
yourself—a solid Christian virtue. All the outward evidence, the 
saluting, the drill and the rest, build up to that. This comradeship is, 
to all of us who have served, our happiest memory; a closer relationship 
of mutual trust and common interest than ordinary friendship. It is 
not easy to describe. 


Comradeship and Regimental Pride 

Some time ago I visited a big works. I was told one of the men 
there had been with me in the Fourteenth Army. I asked him how he was 
getting on in Civvy Street. ‘Oh, I’m doing pretty well’, he replied, 
‘but there’s some things you miss’. And when I asked ‘ What sort of 
things? ’, he did not answer directly; he told me a little story. ‘ Once ’, 
he said, ‘in Burma, ten of us were out on patrol—one of those long 
patrols, for a week or more. And we hadn’t any cigarettes left, except 
one chap, who had five. So he took a razor blade and he cut the five 
cigarettes in half. And he gave each of us a half and kept a half 
for himself. And you don’t get that, much, in Civvy Street! ’ Well, 
you do get it in the Army, and it is worth having. 

The third element of Army life, regimental pride, is, in a sense, a 
development of this comradeship. The soldiers’ pride and loyalty are 
not, first, to the Army as a whole, but to his own corps or regiment— 
to his own immediate comrades. The moral strength of the British Army 
is the sum of all these family or clan loyalties. It is the foundation of the 
British soldier’s stubborn valour. It holds him when more distant, wider 
loyalties could not. The Guards held Hugoumont at Waterloo, the 
Gloucesters stood on a hill in Korea, because in the last resort they 
remembered they were the Guards, they were the Gloucesters. 

In the first world war, with a battalion of the Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment, I took part in an assault on an enemy position. We advanced 
across the open, one long line behind the other, suffering heavily as 
we plodded forward. As we neared the enemy wire, salvos of shrapnel 
burst in our faces, blasting great gaps in our ranks. Men bowed their 
heads under this iron hail; some turned back; the leading line faltered. 
In another moment we should have broken. As we wavered, a private 
soldier beside me, a stolid man, whom one would have thought un- 
touched by imagination, ran forward. In a voice of brass he roared, 
* Heads up the Warwicks! Show the blighters your cap badges! ’ Above 
the din, half-a-dozen men each side of him heard. Their heads came up. 
They had no cap badges; they were wearing helmets, but they had 
remembered their regiment. That one little group plunged forward 
again. The movement spread, and in a moment, the whole line surged 
through the broken wire and over the enemy parapet. It is to foster 
this pride of regiment that we have put the training of infantry recruits 
back into their regimental depots again in the hearts of their own 
counties. 

The profession of arms continuously changes its weapons, yet the men 
who fill its ranks remain essentially the same. In any Army, and cer- 
tainly in our Army, the regular, especially the officer and the senior 
N.C.O., is the steel framework. On them, their quality and their 
enthusiasm, all else depends. Time and again in our history, it has 
been only because of their devotion and skill that Britain has survived 
those initial disasters which she has earned too often by lack of pro- 
vision, in peace, for her armed forces. Between the wars, his country- 
men, outside the Army, saw little of the regular officer. Yet while they 
were laughing at Colonel Blimp, he quickly prepared himself, so that 
when war came it was not only in valour, which his greatest detractors 
had allowed him, but in professional skill, and in economy in his 
soldiers’ lives, that he compared to advantage with both enemies and 
allies. You, the British people, owe the regular officers of your fighting 
services, in other things beside money, more than you will ever pay 
them. 

I have»seen the youth of this country, as regulars and as National 
Servicemen, at home, abroad, in training, and on active service. Almost 
without exception they put into their service keenness, cheerfulness, and 
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endeavour; they get out even more in health, widened horizons, manli- 
ness, and the understanding of their fellow men. Those in authority 
in the Army, from the highest downwards, are very conscious of their 
responsibility to the nation, and to parents, for these young men. They 
try to make them not only good soldiers, but good citizens. If occasion- 
ally they fail, remember they cannot always teach a boy in two years 
what his parents have failed to teach him in twenty. But they will try. 

If your son has been brought up in a decent home and has imbibed 
moral principles, or holds religious beliefs, you need have no fear that 
the Army will corrupt him. The whole weight of its authority is geared 
to support him. It is rot that among so many youths today there is 
hostility to religion, it is that there is a blank ignorance of all things 
spiritual. We often hear of the need for the moral revival of this 
country. Here is an opportunity, indeed an invitation, to the churches 
unparalleled in our history. That the spiritual revival of Britain could 


come through her armed forces need not be a pious hope, it could be ~ 


a practical proposition. 

While it is thus of both moral and physical value, two years’ military 
service is quite a bit, but that period was not lightly fixed. Our forces, 
extended from Korea to Germany, hold the front in a struggle on the 
outcome of which our freedom and our way of life depend. To keep 
those forces up to strength and to enable them to serve, as they must, in 
distant theatres, two years—and I have thought about this a good deal 
—is necessary. There is still, thank God, in this country a great fund of 
voluntary service. Our Territorial Army, once entirely voluntary, has 
now in its ranks National Servicemen completing their reserve service, 
backed by those splendid chaps, the Z Reservists. Yet-the backbone of 
the Territorial Army still remains the volunteer. The fact that it is now 
far, far more efficient than it has ever been before is due to him. The 
Territorial volunteer is one of the most valuable men in Britain—for, 
unlike the rest of us, he is twice a citizen. Once, when he does his 
civilian job for the prosperity of his country, and a second time, when 
he dons khaki for its defence. More power to him—and more credit. 

That is our Army. Do not take my word for it—maybe I am 
prejudiced—go and have a look for yourselves. You may not be able 
to see the British soldier where he is at his best, on the hills of Korea, 
in the jungles of Malaya, the deserts of Egypt, or the plains of Germany, 
but if your boy is training at home visit his depot or his unit. Find 
out how he lives, how he is treated, and what he gets to eat. We are 
not complacent in the Army. We do not say that every square peg is in a 
square hole—after all there are 400,000 of them—or that every soldier 
is Sir Galahad. But there is no doubt about it, it is a real Army, the 
best Britain has ever had in peace. It is an Army to be proud of. Be 
proud of it!—Home Service : 


More Battlefields of England by Alfred H. Burne (Methuen, 21s.) is a 
sequel to The Battlefields of England and has the same dual purpose— 
both to enable fields of battle to be discovered and their course followed 
by the ordinary individual, and also to provide an informed military 
commentary upon them. It deals with eighteen further battles, ranging 
from. Caradoc’s (Caractacus in the books) last fight (A.D. 51) to Langport 
(1645) from the important (Brunanburh, 937) to ‘a mere boy scouts 
affair’ over the possession of a small piece of embroidered silk (Otter- 
burn, 1388), some of which have previously appeared in scattered periodi- 
cals. It displays the cardinal asset of the military historian, knowledge 
of the ground attained by personal observation (even sinking half-way up 
the calves elucidating Maldon, 991), and ground interpreted as it’ was 
then, not as it may be altered now. Colonel Burne’s remarks throughout 
are based on permanent principles of war, sound strategic concepts, and 
common sense—the interpretations of Deorham (577), Assington (1016), 
and Stoke Field (1487) particularly exemplify this—while the unpre- 
dictable interplay of human nature, essential ingredient in war, is never 
forgotten. Even in modern times, in the excitement of action, extraordinary 
things can be done. The author starts in every case with what appear 
to be undisputed facts; he then places himself in turn in the position of 
each commander, and considers the inherent military probability in their 
action, This he compares with the records to ascertain whether it dis- 
closes incompatibility with the accepted facts. In the most problematical 
Or controversial cases, a concluding section explains the author’s reasons 
for accepting, rejecting, or amending, existing versions. One criticism is 
valid here: in what Colonel Burne rightly calls ‘ happy-go-lucky days’, 
were all the commanders equally possessed of his strategic sense? From 
such a painstaking enquiry, significant general points emerge—the influ- 
ence of existing roads in deciding where battles should be fought (armies 
were meeting head-on along established routes as late as Blore Heath, 
1459), or the duel-like nature of many early engagements. Surprise 


attack was hardly yet considered: if it was to be a battle, one side would © 
draw up in a straight line, and the other would obligingly conform—a 


procedure carried to its extreme at Maldon. 
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South Rate Land of Suffering 


By PATRICK 


HE night train for Pusan leaves every evening. From your 

billet in the ruined city of Seoul, you ride down the wide and 

empty avenues that are lined with the fronts of buildings 

which do not hide the rubble and the twisted iron behind. 
You drive past the military signs tacked to trees and the stumps of lamp 
posts. They say: ‘ Speed limit fifteen miles an hour’; ‘Turn left for 
Seoul Area Command’; ‘ Native liquor blinds’; ‘ Headquarters U.S. 
Military Police Company’; ‘ Native liquor kills’; ‘R.T.O.’. And then 
across the wide, bedraggled square in front of the railway station: the 
jeep stops, the silent Korean driver helps you with the luggage. There 
is a small queue of civilians wait- 
ing patiently round a_ ticket 
window. The red-brick walls have 
been marked with the splash scars 
of artillery fire. There are great 
holes in the ugly dome. The plat- 
forms are almost empty. There is 
no glass anywhere. No one is 
selling newspapers, or things to eat 
and drink. No one is saying good- 
bye to anyone else. There are 
American soldiers carrying their 
heavy kit bags with a carbine in 
one hand, all dressed in the same 
olive drab. And every night, at 
the same time, the train for 
Pusan, reserved for United 
Nations personnel, is waiting by 
the almost empty platform. 

There are worse journeys than 
this, for the train has nothing to 
do with the ruins outside. You 
travel down the length of this 
tuined republic in conditions of 
seedy, Edwardian comfort. There 
are bunks on each side of the long 
car which is lined with shiny 
mahogany. They hold officers of 
several armies, middle-aged gen- 
tlemen with brief cases from one 
of the United Nations agencies, 
Japanese reporters who are rather 
shy and American correspondents 
who are not. You rattle and shake 
through the night, over bridges 
you cannot see and through 
tunnels that suddenly double the 
racket. 

When the daylight comes, you begin to dress and to peer through 
the heavy grids on the windows at the fields slipping past. They give 
way to military camps, to huge dumps of army supplies standing behind 
barbed wire. There are hundreds of ragged civilians picking their way 
over the rails. Their clothes are worn and quite international. Some are 
cooking over open fires. Some are still asleep, lying in rows in the open 
like the victims of an atrocity laid out for the photographers. And then 
you reach the station of the present capital of South Korea which is 
Pusan. The platform is reserved for United Nations personnel. 

Again, there is the same unrepaired decay. There is an office for 
the Korean military transport officer which seems to be full of people 
and smells powerfully of food. The Americans have a shed where 
soldiers sit on benches in rows looking painfully bored. In the very early 
morning, you walk down the length of the platform, past the military 
police—one white, one Negro, one Korean—who jerk little salutes at 
officers, and then you can see Pusan. 


You are faced with a small square. The other day, when I was there, . 


it was crowded, and I have never seen it any other way. There was 


Korean refugees in a camp at Pusan 


O’DONOVAN 


. 


some sort of headquarters on the right, and on the left a row of khaki 
army buses waiting to take the soldiers to their camps. In front there 
was a scuffle of shoe-shine boys, bare footed, filthy. A few were cripples. 
They looked perfectly happy. Two were suffering obviously from mal- 
nutrition. Beyond them was a sort of market-day crowd, though it is 
always there. The people sat in rows along the edge of the pavement 
like starlings on a telephone wire. They stood in family groups up to 
their knees in bundles. There was a platoon of Korean soldiers, fallen 
in in the middle of them. They were talking quietly among themselves. 


‘Girls with dirty faces walked about hopefully with trays of black- 


market cigarettes that had gone 
brown from long exposure. Others 
sold squares of cheap silk, dyed 
pink or electric blue, with ‘ Sou- 
venir of Korea 1951’ stencilled 
on them. An old lady offered 
hideous ash trays that had been 
cut and twisted out of cigarette 
tins. There were groups of men, 
and most of them looked too old 
to work, who stood with wooden 
cradles fastened on their backs 
with grass ropes, waiting for 
someone. to hire them to carry 
anything—timber, cloth, filth, 
food, or charcoal. 

But it was the street that 
demanded. attention, the street 
that ran on the far side of the 
square. There was a line of shops, 
two or three storeys high. They 
looked thin-walled and _ very 
cheap. The plaster was flaking off 
their sides in great raw patches. 
Their upper windows were 
blocked with laundry. They were 
thickly coated with dust. The dark 
shops underneath sold apples and 
a few unfamiliar vegetables, 
bottles of rice wine or sauce; they 
sold odd, torn books or talcum 
powder and combs. There were 
murky workshops where a couple 
of men hammered at a wheel 
while five others sat around and 
watched and talked. 

The road in front was blocked 
with military traffic of the sort we 
got to know in the war. There were a few old Japanese cars in among 
them which served as taxis, and there were trams with broken windows 
and dented sides that moved rocking and groaning through the mechan- 
ised crush, packed with people as tight as dates in a box. 

The pavement looked like a muddled procession. There were boys 
from High School in greasy, black caps carrying bundles of books 
wrapped in cloth. There were women who had not abandoned a tradi- 
tional elegance and wore long, high-waisted skirts of a dazzling and 
surprising whiteness, dressed in a sort of muslin and looking like rather 
thick-set characters out of a Jane Austen novel. There were soiled old 
men with thin beards moving in a dreamy way. There were the porters 
bent under their loads. And all of them were picking their way over 
broken paving stones and open drains and over piles of vegetable 
nastiness. 

It was crowded, busy and somehow pointless, and behind the 
crowds and shops the town rose covering the foothills with a close huddle 
of low, black roofs, a dense mass of mean building that petered out half 
way up the dreary mountain in a scattering of shacks for refugees. 
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Really this is not a bad place to see what has happened to south 
Korea, for Pusan has more than doubled its size as a result of the war. 
Few families have as much as a single room to themselves. They do 
not look starved because those who cannot find work—and there is 
little of that except in the docks—are kept alive with a dole of United 
Nations rice. And so they pick their way on private business down the 
congested streets, a small and sturdy people, black haired, flat faced 
and hard eyed, appearing to accept the conditions in which they live. 

Pusan is a hateful place today. The roads are all ruined. They are 
thick with blinding dust when it is dry and liquid swamps when it is 
wet. Children play games in the gutters, making dams to stop the dark 
water. You find people living in holes under bridges. You hear the 
harsh voices of orphans singing from behind a wall where a home has 
been found for them. Signal wire droops from the trees and often there 
is cardboard instead of glass in the windows. And over it all there is 
a thick mantle of grey dust that turns black in the rain, that blunts 
outlines and reduces the 
whole city to the same co'our. 

This is the ugliest place I 
have ever seen. Just now 
there is not even the sun to 
gild the poverty of those 
who live here and make it a 
little more tolerable. Soon the 
harsh, killing winter will be 
there, and thousands of these 
people have no more shelter 
than a man would give his 
chickens in England. This 
is the by-product of war to- 
day and this, I suppose, is the 
Korea one really expected. 
But there is another Korea of 
which I had heard very little. 
For, all around the war and 
sometimes mixed up in it, the 
ordinary life of a majority of 
the Koreans somehow man- 
ages to continue. Though it 
is even harder now than it 
was before the war. Beyond 
the worn hills of Pusan there 
is a country that is as lovely 
as any in the world. I had to 
spend most of my time farther 
north, driving up and down 

. from the front, concerned all 
the time with the alien 
soldiers fighting there. But 
off the roads, and quite inde- 
pendent of the military, there was a quite different life, though it was 
probably as hard to endure. 

For instance, it takes about an hour and a half to drive from Seoul 
to the front. The road runs through a series of valleys. At this time 
of the year, they are a shining, liquid green. The mountains that 
surround them have a miniature splendour. They are steep and sharp 
pointed. Some are crowned with little groves of trees that stand in 
silhouette against the sky. Some are of grey rock with fierce, scarred 
sides. Indeed, they look the sort of mountains that belong on a Chinese 
painted scroll. 

The mountains are empty and uncultivated; the Korean farms are at 
their feet. They have taken the land and turned it into a series of level 
terraces, each a few inches higher than the last. Water runs from one 
to another in a silvery trickle. And here they grow their rice. People 
do not look up from their fields as you drive past. They stay bent 
double, grubbing among the watery roots, There are very few draught 
animals, but men, under the same wooden cradles, plod between the 
fields as slow as yoked oxen. Nowadays the Koreans seldom tise the 
roads. But you see them walking from the city, streaming all day along 
the railway line where the traffic is more predictable. Or you see a 
single file of them walking up into the foothills, back to their farms— 
a line of patient figures, all dressed in white. 

Even in this disputed part of the country you can find farms that 
have not been destroyed by the war. They are tiny, tightly walled 
enclosures and, over the top of the wall, you can see dipping roofs 


Harvesting rice in the fields of Korea: ‘people do not look up from the fields as you 
drive past. They stay bent double, grubbing among the watery roots’ 


; 


covered with ponderous, curling tiles. If you peer through the door, 


you meet a courtyard which is crowded with children and with large 
earthenware pots for storing grain. There will probably, be a heap of 
empty béer-cans or shell cases that they are storing to use or sell some 
day. The rooms have sliding doors and open straight on to the yard, 
and the floors are polished dark brown from the tread of many bare feet. 

But many of the farms are in ruins, or else the walls are broken down 
and show a lattice-work of wood that should be covered with 
mud and brick. So some now live in tents that have been supplied 
by the United Nations. Some live in corners of their ruins. 
It is a precise and mathematical landscape which thesé touches of 
spoilt elegance do not disturb. 

But this is all remote from the soldiers who hurry past, powdered 
with dust and longing to leave it all. There are also villages standing 
by the road which, just like Pusan, are by-products of the war. I 
remember there is one such village that stands near the turning you 

must take if you are going to 

visit the Commonwealth 

Division. It is only a line of 

huts a little off the road. It 

is built of collapsed card- 
board containers and of tin. 

Some of the houses even have 

small enclosures like the old 

farms, built out of the same 

rubbish. Each house has a 

large notice on it: ‘ Out of 

bounds to United Nations 
personnel ’. The place, whose 
name I do not know, lives on 

a large rubbish dump that the 
‘ soldiers have made by the 

side of the road and all day 

women and old men slowly 
turn over the tins and bottles 
and boxes and then go back 
with a load of rubbish which 
they sell or turn into some- 
thing else. They haye a 
couple of shops which sell a 
little food and drink. The 
villagers have small vege- 
table plots which they water 
from petrol tins. They sit 
in front of their houses, bare 
footed and dressed in white, 
and watch the war traffic go 
by. They are either old men 
or women or children. There 
is nobody in between. There 
is no obvious sign of misery or distress, no sign that they ever lived in 
any other way than this. They are used to suffering by now, and they 
are waiting to go back to their farms and their family tombs, still wait- 
ing for that chance of a free and decent life that has been denied them 
for half a century.—Home Service . 


The latest volume published by the Navy Records Society is exceptionally 
good value. In The Naval Miscellany Volume IV edited by Christopher 
Lloyd, price 45s., will be found documents relating to the Spanish Armada 
including a song attributed to Queen Elizabeth I, and the journal of 
John Weale, who was one of the officers serving under Admiral Robert 
Blake; the eighteenth century is represented by letters from Vice-Admiral 
Boscawen to his wife and by an account of a Swedish officer who served 
in the Seven Years War. For the period of Nelson there is a selection 
from the Hood Papers which throw an unflattering light on the early 
career of Prince William, the future King William IV, in the Navy, and 
fresh information from the same source about Nelson in Corsica. Finally 
come a number of Admiral St. Vincent’s letters and a fascinating corre- 
spondence belonging to the years 1805 and 1806 about the invention 
of rocket warfare by Sir William Congreve. The idea of using rockets to 
destroy the shipping collected. by Napoleon for the invasion of England 
occurred to him in 1806. The Admiralty was at first sceptical, but he was 
encouraged by Pitt and Castlereagh to experiment in the royal laboratory 
at Woolwich. Congreve’s rockets were used in the bombardment of 
Copenhagen and two rocket troops formed part of a regiment of artillery 
at the battle of Waterloo. How many people knew that? ye 
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German Reunion and Western European Partnership—Il 


The Party Struggle in Germany 


By M. J. BONN 


EXPRESSED previously* some doubts whether I should not have 

| called my subject ‘German reunion or western European partner- 
ship’. The struggle of the parties within Germany turns actually 

on this difference. The Chancellor and those who support him are 
convinced that European partnership is compatible with, and even 
essential to, German reunion; the opposition, mainly the Social Demo- 
crats, are of the opinion that pacts like the European Defence 
Community or the Contract with Germany, in their present form at 
least, prejudge and even prevent reunion whilst there is still a chance 
of bringing it about. The conflict is not primarily due to antagonism 
between socialists and anti-socialists, though of course this counts for 
something; it was first caused by a clash of personalities. who held 
divergent views, and by a craving for power, the well-known game 
between the ins and the outs. But one wonders whether the present 
situation of Germany and the world justifies its being played just now. 


No Two-party System 

Like most continental countries Germany never had a two-party 
system; all governments were coalition governments. In Germany they 
were very brittle because a party leader who became a cabinet minister 
immediately lost the leadership of his party. Stresemann and Bruening, 
to mention only two names, suffered more from their substitutes in 
party leadership than from their adversaries. 

The new Federal Constitution set out to prevent frequent cabinet 
crises. The Federal Parliament can pass a vote of no confidence in the 
Chancellor only if the majority of its members have chosen a successor 
and asked the Federal President to dismiss the Chancellor. This pro- 
vision has made Dr. Adenauer, during the life of the present parliament, 
almost as immovable as Prince Bismarck was as long as the Emperor 
backed him. This security at home actually weakened the Chancellor’s 
position abroad. One can almost see M. Schuman explaining to 
Dr. Adenauer why the latter should make all sorts of concessions; if he 
did not, Schuman could argue, he himself would be thrown out and their 
joint policy go overboard. Had Adenauer retorted that he, too, had to 
count with a formidable opposition, ‘Ah, no’, Schuman could have 
replied—‘ they can insult you, but they cannot kick you out’. 

Was it necessary that western Germany should be split into hostile 
cataps? The main issue at first between them was the question: planned 
economy or free market economy. After twelve years of totalitarianism 
under Hitler and several years of it under allied occupation laws, the 
appeal of planning to the masses was not over-strong; the Social Demo- 
crats, who had to cling to planning as an act of faith, were beaten. 
It was aggravating to them, no doubt, that the policy of liberalisation 
which the Minister of Economics pursued was highly successful. But 
the two main questions—how can western Germany be made safe, and 
how can all Germany be reunited—had at first not much to do with 
party programmes. 

I have known nearly all of the leading politicians of the Weimar 
Republic. There were among them many distinguished men, but, with 
the exception of Ebert, there was hardly anyone equal to the triple task 
of a statesman: to recognise an opportunity, to seize an opportunity, 
and to create an opportunity for constructive action. The Federal 
Republic has been more fortunate. It found two born leaders in Dr. 
Adenauer and the late Dr. Kurt Schumacher. Unfortunately, they 
clashed. Even Professor Heuss, the President, could not bring about 
co-operation between these two men, who could have complemented each 
other so well: the one, Adenauer, seeing very clearly what can be done 
day by day, but inclined to let the future take care of itself, the other 
focusing his mind on a distant goal, trying to adjust his steps towards 
reaching it, but-not always finding firm ground. President Heuss, whom 
I have known since his student days, is one of those mellow sages who 
can contemplate the course of events while trying to influence them. He 
is one of the last survivors of a Germany who rightly called herself 
the land of poets and philosophers. Not for the first time in her history 
that voice was drowned in the raucous noise of passionate partisanship. 

Dr. Adenauer strikes one as a man who has made up his mind. The 


tall, impassive figure may listen with an old-world courtesy to the 
visitors’ suggestions, provided the latter muster sufficient courage to 
make them; he will hardly be moved by them. A Lord Mayor in his 
native Rhineland, he was accustomed to rule somewhat arbitrarily like 
a Napoleonic Prefect. Adenauer is anything but a House of Commons 
man, he does not believe in debate, only in decision, and has nothing 
of the cautious shilly-shallying parliamentary tacticians develop. He is 
too old and too sure of himself to learn their trade. He treats the mem- 
bers of his cabinet in the Bismarckian fashion—as adjuncts rather 
than as colleagues. He does not need their advice; such help as he 
requires he gets from a few hand-picked collaborators. He does not 
much care whether his actions are approved or not, provided they 
succeed. He is a deeply religious man—his strong faith probably 
accounts for his almost inhuman imperviousness to the most violent 
attacks. But he would never let the Roman hierarchy interfere in 
temporal matters. He is not a reactionary but, deep down in his mind, 
he harbours a resentment against the Social Democrats who, in the 
days of his youth, were blatant atheists. In debate, he is frigid. Though 
not devoid of deep feeling, he can rarely kindle a flame in the hearts of 
a listening crowd. But he is a master of expedients. Adenauer had to 
learn foreign policy whilst practising it, and naturally makes mistakes. 
When M. Schuman built his German policy on the assumption that 
for all practical purposes Adenauer was Germany, he was right; when 
Adenauer imagined that Schuman was France he was wrong. 

The tragic fate and figure of Dr. Schumacher is familiar. You 
may remember the story of the Spanish hero the Cid: how his 
followers, hard pressed by the Moors, lifted the dead champion on 
his charger Babieca, opened the gate, and with him in front, attacked 
the enemy who fled in a wild panic. The dead Schumacher is playing a 
similar part in the assaults of his party. He was a great parliamentarian 
leader, and a great people’s tribune. To the Chancellor, however, he 
appeared as merely a rabble-rousing doctrinaire. Schumacher retorted 
by treating Dr. Adenauer as an old man in a hurry, who wanted to 
save his home and his kitchen garden at any price, even at the price of 
a united Germany. The trenchant clarity of Schumacher’s mind—it 
had an almost Latin quality—made him see France as a tragic country 
trying desperately to recover her old grandeur, without being able to 
pay the price, more frightened of dead Prussia than of living Russia. 
The Chancellor detests Bolshevism as an abstract monster, which must 
be destroyed. Schumacher and his people had been fighting it tooth and 
nail ever since the early communist risings against the Weimar Republic. 


A Rhenish Patriot 

The antagonism of the two men was not purely personal. The 
Chancellor is first and foremost a Rhenish patriot, born in that Roman 
Catholic, latinised Germany, who colonised and civilised the lands 
east of the Rhine. Old Prussia east of the Elbe was to him, as to many 
western and southern Germans, a colonial country which had never 
fully participated in the culture of the west. He would certainly like 
to rescue it from the maw of Bolshevism, but not by risking the security 
of his homeland. He sees himself as the champion of western civilisa- 
tion, and finds it easy to defend it, shoulder to shoulder with M. 
Schuman. Two Rhinelanders, they can go to Mass together, and 
whether they discuss their common task in French or in German— 
they talk the same language. 

Schumacher’s home stood right in the shadow of the most grandiose 
witness of defunct German colonial achievements, the Marienburg, from 
where the Grand Master of the Teutonic knights lorded it over a 
conquered people. He was an exile. But he was not willing to let Bar- 
barian  de-colonisation sweep away the great cultural work, which 
German colonists had accomplished beyond the Elbe, the Oder, and 
even the Vistula near which he was born. Like many non-socialist 
Lutherans, he was suspicious of the Chancellor’; Roman background. 
He saw in his efforts at reconciling France a sinister plan for erecting 
a kind .of neo-Carolingian Empire under.the patronage of the Vatican. 
He accused him of deliberately trying to sell colonial Germany in order 
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to be able to join with metropolitan France. To him the Contract with 
Germany was high treason. The early German Social Democrats I met 
were—in theory—very revolutionary. They would have been quite 
willing to drown the capitalist state in a sea of blood. But they ‘ knew’ 
as Marxist determinists, that it would collapse automatically. In fact 
it did nothing of the kind. Capitalist societies grew stronger and so did 
the Social Democrats. 


British and German Socialism Contrasted 

Their development was the obverse of British socialism. They had 
begun as extreme doctrinaires. Their numerous local papers had 
impregnated the masses with Marxist dogma; while gaining power, 
they shouldered responsibilities; from having been enemies they became 
partners and sometimes almost masters of the state. Their theorists in 
the meantime performed a major operation on the ailing Marxian body, 
which saved its life but killed its revolutionary spirit. Their new 
programme shows that they have become constructive pragmatists. 
British Labour in my early days still believed that an ounce of fact 
outweighed a ton of theory; the latter was only dispensed in small doses 
in the socialist supper club, presided over by Mr. Hyndman, to which 
some of my friends occasionally dragged me. It was drab and dull. 
Today it seems British Labour is trying to make up for lost time and 
is hard at work in re-furbishing some doctrines which no longer appeal 
to their German comrades. The latter in fact have become very realistic. 
They had saved Germany and western Europe from Bolshevism in the 
German revolution. They had been rewarded for their sacrifice: and 
self restraint by being called criminals and traitors, traitors to Germany 
and to Labour. They were not going to take that thankless part again. 
They have now made themselves into the ‘ patriotic party’, who fight 
for reunion. They will not let the communists enjoy the monopoly of 
an all-German patriotism. By striking a nationalist note they hope to 
attract youth, who otherwise might be tempted to follow the noisy pied 
pipers of neo-Nazism, whom, to the surprise of American educators, 
imprisonment has not transformed into trustworthy democrats. They 
are also wooing the refugees. 

By thus combining party politics with patriotism, the Social Demo- 
crats expect to become the dominant party at next year’s election. In 
its early beginnings the party had denounced militarism, but with few 
exceptions it had voted the war credits in 1914; no responsible politician 
could afford to be a practising pacifist in the neighbourhood of Czarist 
Russia. The socialist neighbours of the Soviet Empire do not feel any 
safer. They do not oppose German rearmament as such, but insist on 
equality of rights in return for equality of sacrifices. In their view the 
Chancellor had no right to offer a German military contribution. He 
had moreover failed to insist on Germany’s first recovering her full 
sovereignty before being asked to raise an army. The French had 
reversed the natural order of things by demanding a military contribu- 
tion which would not be under the control of a German government. 
The Socialists remember that the Weimar Republic had collapsed 
because its army had not obeyed its government; now the new army 
was not even to be permitted to obey it. They object to the Chancellor 
accepting a six-power army under the control of a joint six-power 
government, as yet unborn. The Contract with Germany which 
Adenauer got in return provides for a somewhat indented sovereignty 
—not for complete equality of status, since she is not to be a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. All this is illogical and 
offensive even to moderate nationalists; many supporters of the 
Chancellor greatly resent it. Over and over again, attempts were made 
to break up his government, but none of the discontented were prepared 
to enter into a coalition with Schumacher. Now that he has gone the 
situation might change. In any case, it is the socialists, whom the 
Kaiser once called ‘ Rabble without a Fatherland ’, who are now leading 
the struggle for national sovereignty and national unity. 

A curious change is taking place in Europe. Conservative sections, 
which hitherto have been the champions of aggressive nationalism are 
preparing to sacrifice national independence and to pool sovereignties 
in a super state. Socialists on the other hand, who had preached inter- 
nationalism for over 100 years, are either opposing it or supporting 
it only tepidly. The change is partly due to economic causes. War 
economy provided socialists everywhere with a mechanism for national 
planning. The Schuman pact attempted to ‘ denationalise ’ economics, 
so to speak. Such schemes appeal to deep-seated continental senti- 
ments. Some romantic minded Germans had seen in Hitler a reincarna- 
tion of the Emperor Barbarossa. Some European romanticists now 
expect Charlemagne to emerge from his resting place at Aix-la~Chapelle 
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as protector of the Schuman idea. The Social Democrats do not 
believe it. They are not prepared to subject their economy to a semi- 
private international authority. They are against a ‘little Europe’, 
without Britain and Scandinavia, fashioned after the American model. 
They know that one cannot make good history by making bad copies. 

The Social Democrats see in the European Pact an attempt on the 
part of France to get by federation what she no longer can get by 
domination. ‘When France says Europe’, Dr. Schumacher had told 
them, ‘she means’ France’. They dispute the Chancellor’s argument 
that the pacts are the one and only pressure means available—short 
of war—for inducing Russia to release the German east, perhaps even 
to liberate the satellites. They may be right, but can they offer an alter- 
native? They have no device which could force Russia to release the 
eastern zone. One might in fact formulate the situation like this: 
whether or not the Federal Republic wants to join European pacts 
can be decided by her people. But whether or not Germany can be 
reunited, will be determined by Russia. The Social Democrats have 
a good deal more experience than the Chancellor or the allies of the 
ways of the Soviets. So one is a little astonished at the optimism with 
which they look towards a conference. 

It is easier to go into a conference with pacts that are ratified—but 
the hope that Russia will be so accommodating as to make them super- 
fluous is hardly well founded. Yet without a strenuous attempt on 
the part of the Germans to wrest east Germany from Russia, the 
accusation of having betrayed the east cannot be rebutted. That is the 
fundamental reason why the socialists object to the Chancellor’s 
insistence on rapid ratification. He believes in accomplished facts. He 
sees the sovietisation of the east progressing fast and feels that pros- 
pects of a future conference are hardly improved by prevarication, 
procrastination, and postponement. = 

The Social Democratic opposition has succeeded in procuring suc 
a postponement by an appeal. to the Supreme Constitutional Court. 
The Court has now to decide whether or not the Contract with 
Germany and the European Defence Community imply changes in 
the German constitution; if they do, they must be ratified by a two- 
thirds majority. There is little chance of finding this majority in the 
present parliament or even in the next. The Social Democrats might 
perhaps. become the strongest party, and even. manage to form a 
coalition government. But in the absence of favourable results from 
a conference even they would either have to pass the pacts by a two- 
thirds majority or drop them. An election on these issues would rouse 
violent passions. The Federal Republic would be split into self-styled 
patriots and self-styled good Europeans. The Chancellor might prefer 
not to light this pyre, and simply put off the ratification of the pacts. 
The socialists would have to wait till next autumn’s elections before 
they could hope to get in. But they could break this deadlock; they 
could express a willingness to ratify the pacts after a conference had 
met and if it had not within a reasonable time, brought about an 
acceptable solution. They might do this in any case, even if the Court 
decides that no two-thirds majority is necessary. They must find out 
whether Russia’s demand for a conference is a genuine peace offering 
or a move for splitting the western allies in accordance with Stalin’s 
latest utterances. A double time limit placed both on the assembling 
of a conference and on its duration would compel Russia to lay her 
cards on the table. 


Is France Over-playing her Hand? 


In the past few days, it looks as if France were over-playing her 
hand by making her ratification of the Defence Pact depend on a 
solution of the Saar problem—which the Chancellor cannot accept. 
If the Defence Community is thrown into the melting pot, the entire 
pact system will crack. It would make the establishment of a national 


German army within the. North Atlantic Organisation inevitable. In 


any case, the question: ‘Is German union attainable by western pacts 
or at least possible in spite of them?’ must soon be answered. It must 
not be allowed to become a party question in Germany as did the 
Versailles Treaty. The Weimar Republic collapsed—not because of the 
severity of the Versailles treaty, but because some of its terms gave 
irresponsible nationalists, of the Ramcke type, the chance to denounce, 
to betray, and to destroy the republic. Not to hold a conference on 
Germany, merely because one is suspicious of Russia’s intentions, not 
only helps Russia; it will saddle all parties of the German Federal 
Republic, which condone this omission, with a burden they will be 
unable to bear.—Third Programme 
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Race and Recognition 


RUTH LANDES on the attitude of the Negro in Britain 


T is a difficult thing to be a Negro anywhere in the modern 

world, and the nature of the difficulty varies from place to place. 

Merely the echoes of news from South Africa, from the U.S. 

and Britain affirm this. Englishmen state with emphasis that there 
is no colour prejudice in their country. Actually what does this mean 
to you? In Brazil the absence is so thorough that our familiar phrases 
of prejudice are meaningless to most people, and they speak rather 
of amalgamating the three major physical stocks of the land into one 
new Brazilian race. Nothing of this is true among the English-speaking 
nations. In Brazil norms of conduct and even of beauty are referred 
to the coloured person; thus one says, ‘ Handsome as a morena; charm- 
ing as a mulata; strong and good as a black’. 


Just * Visiting Colonials’ 

In English-speaking lands, the familiar praiseworthy references are 
generally to the European stock. Besides, in Britain, Negroes are not 
frankly delineated as one racial stock within the embracing community, 
but as colonials, that is as political entities functioning properly outside 
of the United Kingdom. In that sense, they are not regarded as the 
same order of humans as the British; there is no thought of incor- 
porating them into British society, and no standard machinery for 
doing so. Put in this fashion, one can agree that there is no prejudice 
acting officially upon the coloured in this country, as there is in parts 
of the United States and in South Africa. I am not discussing prejudice 
as a private sentiment, for prejudice is important only when it describes 
standards of conduct for a whole community, manifesting itself in legal 
or customary instruments, directing behaviour, limiting it and sanc- 
tioning it. Then it feeds upon people’s loyalties and is a real force. In 
this sense, colour prejudice has barely emerged in Britain, although it 
may increase; it is a power in the United States, but conspicuously on 
the decrease through public regulation; in South Africa it is being 
forged knowingly. , 

Contemporary Britain differs from all the other areas in having just 
a tiny Negro population, so recently arrived that it is not yet possible 
to talk of a native-born coloured community even in Cardiff, and it 
is quite unnecessary to reckon with one. But the United States contains 
some 15,000,000 Negroes, against Britain’s 50,000 or 60,000; American 
Negroes have been resident some 300 years, against Britain’s recent 
forty-eight-year-old migration; the Americans have therefore partici- 
pated in the political crises that shaped the nation; they have built much 
of the American economy, but in Britain they are barely employed. 
Consequently Negroes in the United States are Americans of recog- 
nised status, although in practice underprivileged; in Latin America 
they are recognised Brazilians, or Cubans or Latin Americans; in 
-South Africa they are ‘the natives’, with rights that no acts of dis- 
possession can really erase. In Britain they are just visiting colonials, 
and this makes them unique in the world’s dispersal of Negroes. 

Usually they enter the United Kingdom as subjects, but on a visitor’s 
permit, so to speak. They are favoured visitors, perhaps, but for general 
non-legalistic purposes, their status differs little from that of genuine 
aliens. They do not know this when they arrive, nor do they quite 
grasp how they are relegated to the far nether end of that great range 
wherein the Briton strings the places of all the non-Britons of the world. 
How are these places determined? By authority and solvency, as the 
Englishmen see them. Nations find a position there, and also indi- 
viduals, measured by the same standard. One can appreciate how far 
short the coloured colonial must fall, unless aided by other principles. 

The force of constitutional principles has been vital to developments 
in America following the Civil War. Inter-racial association is a feature 
of American history and society, and falls conspicuously within the 
sphere of constitutional principles. The document called the American 
Constitution combines for us the authority of Magna Carta and the 
Ten Commandments. We could never scrap it; simply, as modernity 
presses, we amend particulars. Born of English tradition and American 
rebellion, the urgency in its birth was for the new Americans to state 
their position most explicitly. They have ever since been explicit in 


words, unlike, they think, the English. Britons ‘ understand’ each other 
when they negotiate, however elliptical their actual sentences; but 
American explicitness demands detailed contracts, with legal and moral 
guarantees; reassurance seems to flow from the obligation of indi- 
viduals to get together to thrash out misunderstandings and to refresh 
sympathies. The language and philosophy of the Constitution were a 
direct consequence of English and European thought in the new sur- 
roundings, reflecting both the eighteenth century’s rationalism and the 
rebel colonial’s mistrust of non-contractual arrangements. The document 
revealed besides, the self-confidence and determination of the victors, 
who had thrown a heavy authority off the land for ever and ever. 

The English settlers in America were of all social origins and main- 
tained many class distinctions of the homeland, at least in their aware- 
ness of social organisation. Consequently it was not as shocking then 
as it seems to the modern world that they had indentured and slave 
service. The two kinds of service overlapped, their models existed in 
Britain, and they included members of white and coloured races. 

But the overriding philosophy of the American independence was 
that the pioneers chose to create a world of classless men, in the sense 
of being free and equal before the law, with redress before the law; 
so, they declared themselves to constitute a political democracy. The 
English style of class organisation clashed with this, as in the arguments 
of Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. The leaders of the revolu- 
tion were in fact landed gentry, men of education and sometimes of 
great wealth. Jefferson and Washington were country squires, and there 
had been talk of entitling Washington ‘ King’ instead of ‘ President’; 
in the southern states, the aristocratic plantation economy found itself 
increasingly challenged by the northern economy of individually 


_ operated small farms and factories. The struggle has continued for 


nearly two centuries, on shifting fronts, winning great gains, to place 
all on a footing of equal opportunity, or on the same civic footing. 
This is the political colouring to the American formulation of every 
man’s right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ’. Some sym- 
bolism of the conflict appeared recently in the scornful condemnation 
of Roosevelt by political opponents as a ‘ country squire ’. 

The authority of the Constitution and its moral force are carried 
to every child through the national network of free schooling. There 
are besides innumerable other means of communication—churches, 
newspapers, radio, films, settlement houses, proverbial turns of speech; 
but it is the schools which by law reach all. The schools are in fact 
regarded as the vital instrument for training the citizenry. 

Inequities flourish because of local poverty and, in the south and 
south-west, because of virulent race prejudice. In some thirteen of the 
southern states, and in neighbouring ones like Oklahoma and Texas, 
there exists the anomaly of Negro and Indian children being taught 
separately from the white children the identical things learned by the 
white including all the principles in the nation’s political ideology. The 
Constitution is cherished nonetheless as morally inviolable, just as the 
Crown is cherished here. Like the Crown the Constitution symbolises 
ultimate fulfilment of political equality and amity. 


Americanisation Like an Evangelical Crusade 

In any civic discordances in America, therefore, it must be kept in 
mind that contradictions of the permanent ideals of the Republic by 
fleeting actualities do not mean that the ideals are negligible or 
impossible. Always they provide the explicit statement of aims that 
Americans like and understand, to which they orientate their thinking 
and ambitions, and by which the heterogeneous masses of the country 
are shaped into an American character. Here in Britain you have an 
ancient community of populations bound by the wordless understandings 
that root in long acquaintance. Americanisation is still like an evangelical 
crusade, whereas in Britain people do not have to be told how to act,” 
for they are as one long habituated organism. 

If you look at the total American landscape, you will see that 
prejudice against some group exists somewhere in the country. It 

(continued on page 763) 
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Back ie Aristotle ? 


OW far are men in the mass or, for that matter, their 

political leaders influenced by political philosophy? In a talk 

which we publish this week Mr. William Clark reverts 

to that remarkable book, The Open Society and its Enemies, 
which was first published during the war by Dr. K. R. Popper and 
has recently been reprinted in a revised edition. Dr. Popper castigates 
both Plato and Marx as idealists who have caged men in a “closed 
society’. It is of course easier to engage in destructive criticism than 
to offer blueprints for some brave new world. And the political philo- 
sophers have made different appeals to different men. Lord Radcliffe 
in his Reith Lectures, for example, was full of admiration for what Plato 
contributed to civilised thought; to Dr. Popper, on the other hand, he 
is the original forerunner of Nazi theory. Voltaire and Rousseau, whose 
persuasive writings unquestionably helped to bring about the French 
Revolution, exerted their influence by undermining the ancien régime. 
Hegel and his successors, whose teachings are now generally condemned 
by the political philosophers of western Europe, carried weight with 
their generation by casting doubts on the wisdom of laissez-faire. And, 
in general, throughout history political theorists have cut most ice by 
inducing their readers to re-examine the foundations on which existing 
society was based and by arousing a spirit of scepticism in its institutions. 

But while the propagation of sceptical ideas has unquestionably been 
effective in the development of civilisation, the influence of theorists is 
usually slow and indirect. Writing in 1895 Sir Frederick Pollock 
observed that ‘many persons would deny that there is any science of 
politics at all’. He then invoked the analogy of a science of morals: 
‘for my part’, he wrote, ‘I would in a case of conscience rather 
consult a right-minded and sensible friend than any moral philosopher 
in the world’. Similarly no doubt a young man or woman about to 
take up politics professionally would be wiser to take the advice of an 
Old Hand than to read Plato or Popper. Those professional statesmen 
who have also been philosophers have notoriously been among the least 
successful and one has the feeling that Plato’s philosopher king would 
not have held power for Jong. Yet writing has had some practical 
consequences for politicians. Students of contemporary history would 
all admit that the books of the Webbs and the researches of the Fabian 
Society and of P.E.P. have been directly reflected in legislation. But 
neither the members of the Fabian Society nor of P.E.P. would dub 
themselves primarily as political scientists. 

When the world temporarily tires of wars and revolutions politicians 
turn their attention to working out practical reforms not to new 
philosophies. Or again at such times the advocates of what Mr. Clark 
calls ‘ the middle way ” may come into their own. Aristotle was probably 
the first advocate of this kind of outlook. Many of the arguments which 
we still hear in favour of parliamentary democracy are to be found in 
Aristotle’s Politics though he believed in neither parliaments nor demo- 
cracy in the sense that we in Britain understand those institutions. 
But the difficulty about the Middle Way is that it has little appeal for 
the young and ambitious; it is rather the philosophy of the middle- 
aged and the middle-class. To the young change is the first law of 
life; it is not enough to denigrate the old revolutionaries; they demand 
new revolutionaries in their place. To them the cry ‘ back to Aristotle’ 
is unlikely to prove attractive; they seek to go forward—though they 
may not know where. If a new prophet should arise, they will follow 
him. 
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What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on three elections 


THE UNITED STATES ELECTIONS occupied considerable space last week 
in international commentaries. According to Moscow radio, ‘an 
unheard-of orgy of police terror, persecution and slander’ was creating 
difficulties for candidates of the progressive parties. From France, an 
article by the writer, André Siegfried, in Le Figaro was quoted for the 
view that this election was the most sensational since 1912, and for 
the following estimation of the probable effect of victory for either 
side: 
If the Republicans win, the significance of their victory will be that 
a conception of government based on business and economics, coupled 
with a sort of nostalgia for liberalism, will prevail. But if the Democrats 
remain in power, it will mean the continuation of a regime in which 


politics dominate economics and in which the conception of the Welfare 
’ State is likely to grow. 


The elections in Poland, in which the electors were confronted with 
a single list of candidates—who were claimed to have scored 99.8 per 
cent. of the votes—was a principal topic of Communist broadcasts. On 
the eve of the elections, Warsaw radio reminded its audience that any- 
one who failed to vote for the National Front list ‘ thereby joins those 
who are rebuilding Nazism’. After the results were announced, Warsaw 
radio declared: 


The strength of the National Front offers a guarantee of our inde- 
endence and the certainty that no hostile power will violate our 
sovereignty. 


The New York Times was quoted as posing the question why this 
parody was held, since the Polish people—who knew that a contrary 
vote would only expose them to the secret police—could hardly have 
been fooled. It was ‘a typical totalitarian fraud ’. 

At the end of this month there is to be a similar election in 
Rumania. There the Communist regime has taken the added precaution, 
in the new electoral law, of depriving large numbers of citizens of the 
right to vote—even for the single list of candidates. In a broadcast 
from Bucharest last week, the Rumanian Minister of Justice explained : 


Our electoral system does not grant the right to vote... to those 
who would like another world slaughter and would subject our country 
to the imperialists in order to regain their privileges which are lost 
for ever. 


A great deal of space in Moscow and satellite broadcasts last week 
was taken up with details of the fulfilment of the Soviet economic plan 
for the third quarter of 1952. The part played by Soviet scientists 
in such plans was the subject of a Moscow broadcast quoting Pravda, 
which followed in the wake of Mr. Malenkov’s recent warning about 
anti-Soviet ideas being ever ready to revive where party vigilance 
relaxed. According to Pravda, the central committee of the party had 
unmasked various manifestations of bourgeois ideology, but in many 
branches of science the monopoly of individual groups of scientists had 
not yet been eradicated. It was imperative that Soviet science should 
be raised to a higher level by promoting criticism and the struggle 
for different views, for only so could Soviet science accomplish its 
mission—to occupy the foremost place in world science. At the same 
time, there must be a merciless struggle against reactionary bourgeois 
ideology and its penetration into Soviet science, and against the rem- 
nants of capitalism. This concern about the ‘ remnants of capitalism’ 
in the Soviet Union was the subject of another article in Pravda, quoted 
by Moscow radio: ; 


Communism cannot be established without overcoming the survivals 
of capitalism in the consciousness of the people. . . . A ruthless struggle 
must be waged against the penetration into our community of alien 
views, ideas and sentiments from outside—from the capitalist states, as 
well as from within—from the remnants of groups hostile to Soviet 
authority which the party has not yet utterly destroyed. 


Finally, from the Albanian radio comes the following account of 
the new Soviet version of ‘ Othello’ which is shortly to be played in 
Albania: 


The principal character, Othello, will not be portrayed as a jealous 
person, as in the capitalist theatres, but as a good, honest, progressive 
figure of his time. Iago, the intriguer, will be portrayed as characteristic 
of present-day fascist elements who stop at nothing to achieve their 
goal of oppression and domination of the people. , 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE BIGGEST ‘WHO’S WHO’ 

LAST YEAR WORK was begun again, following the war, on what is 
claimed to be the biggest historical work to be undertaken in Britain this 
century. It is a history of Parliament from its beginning 700 years 
ago right down to the early 1900s, and in it will appear biographies 
of every known member of parliament during that time, a matter of 
hundreds of thousands of names. In ‘ Radio Newsreel ’ Ivor 
JONES described a recent visit to the University of London 
Institute of Historical Research, where part of the work is 
now well under way. ‘ By, the time it is finished’, he said, 
“this Who’s Who of every M.P. that ever was will run into 
twenty-three volumes. But that will not be for another 
twenty years, and at present only two sections are in hand. 
One will cover most of the reign of the first Queen Elizabeth, 
and the other the first thirty years of George III. Even 
these will not be ready for four years or so, but already 
fifteen research workers are devoting most of their time to 
them. These fifteen also have the advice of many con- 
sultants. In fact, at one meeting held in the summer to 
discuss the work there were more than seventy historians 
present, all authorities on parliaments of the past. 

“The scope of the work is formidable. It means that every 
known collection of manuscripts and documents covering the 
political and social life of more than 600 years needs to be 
examined completely afresh. More than that, there has been 
an appeal for documents so far unknown, and already many 
have been received. Some are the carefully preserved papers 
of aristocratic families. There is one unique set showing how 
in the eighteenth century a man deliberately went into 
Parliament simply to feather his own nest, and how he did 
it. It is thought now that his case may have been typical of 
many other M.P.s of his time. 

“Documents have come from what seemed unlikely sources. 
For instance, recently a postman walked into the editorial 
board’s office with a piece of evidence about Disraeli: a 
notice he had issued during his first election campaign, 
denying that he was being dunned by creditors. The notice 
was framed, because the postman had had it hanging up in his home. 

“In this way a store of documents is being built up. Some are kept 
in a safe, others in a strong-room. One I saw showed what Liverpool 
voters were paid in 1830 by way of bribes or, as a note in it says, 
“for their sweet voices”. Payments ran from £5 to £40. Papers 
have come in from places as far apart as Turkey and America, and 
negotiations are going on with universities and libraries in the United 
States for photographic copies and transcripts of many more. Besides 
this, research workers have been tracing the descendants of long-dead 
M.P.s to see if they have any unpublished records—and it has turned 
out that some have. It may be that priceless old manuscripts will come 
to light—say the records of the House of Commons for the last twenty 
years of Queen Elizabeth I’s reign, which have been missing for three 
centuries ’. : 


AUTUMN LAMBS 
Speaking in the General Overseas Service, RALPH WIGHTMAN explained 
how on his farm they keep sheep to provide lambs in mid-winter. “To 
do this the Dorset Horn has been selected so that they give birth in 
October just at the beginning of winter. Almost everyone thinks of a 
young lamb as the very symbol of spring, yet on our hills you can see 
them already. There are staid old ewes with their fleeces puffed out in 
the chill of the morning lying in the hoar frost and leaving dark patches 
on its whiteness when their lambs goad them into stirring. The lambs 
themselves are full of high spirits in the sunshine, playing strange games 
of follow-my-leader or king-of-the-castle, if they can find a suitable 
castle, then suddenly, as if at a signal, breaking off their play to dash 
to their mothers protesting shrilly of starvation. Then that eager head 
butting in and the whole body trembling with ecstasy to the very tip 
of the tail. 

‘Those lambs are a strange sight when the year is dying, and you 
will be unlikely to see them outside Somerset, Dorset, and the Isle of 


Wight. That is the home of the Dorset Horn which is the only breed 
which lambs in autumn. Even such unnatural management as October 
lambing does not alter the fact that all the animals look at their best 
in autumn. I suppose the main reason is that their winter coats are fresh 
and have not yet suffered wind, and rain, and snow. In the case of the 
wild creatures, though, there is the additional fact that they are having a 


Dorset Horn ewes with their lambs 


rest in their normally hectic lives. In some ways it is a rather strange 
rest. For many animals and birds autumn is the time when there is a 
fantastically bountiful food supply available for them. The hedges are 
laden with berries, the grasses have gone to seed, there is grain in the 
stubble of the arable fields, fruit in the orchard, and infinitely more to 
eat than there was in spring. If a man chooses to explain all life as a 
mechanical process it is difficult to see why birds breed in spring when 
food is only starting to become abundant, and stop breeding in autumn 
when they can gorge themselves daily ’. 


FOREIGNERS 

In ‘European Survey’ VERNON BarTLeTT talked about Britain’s 
present attitude to Europeans, who used to live on ‘a large island lying 
off the coast of Britain’. But, as he said, ‘the war has brought 
about a great change in our attitude towards the European. The 
old, fanciful ideas about the appearance and behaviour of the foreigner 
have almost disappeared, except from the musical comedy stage. In 
many respects I venture to believe the British now know much more 
about the Europeans than the Europeans know about us. Europeans 
know the British tourist, and people of all nations act strangely when 
they become tourists. But the war sent to us here in Britain Europeans 
of almost every kind, from Kings and Prime Ministers to the humblest 
private soldier and the poorest political refugee. They lived among us 
and with us for several years—the most difficult and dangerous years 
we have ever known—and we have therefore come to know them 
pretty well; and even to like them so much that I should think it 
rarely happened that a foreigner asked his way anywhere in Great 
Britain and failed to receive a friendly and helpful answer. 

‘We no longer treat Europeans from the continent rather as though 
they belonged to some strange and not very admirable species of 
animal. We are even interested in their national characteristics. I do 
not know who invented the famous legend about the League of Natipas 
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prize for the best study of the elephant. I 
am convinced it was not an Englishman, 
but the version of it I know represents with 
extraordinary accuracy how the ordinary 
and fairly travelled Englishman thinks of 
his fellow-Europeans. You probably re- 
member the story, but I think it bears 
repetition: the Englishman’s own study of 
the elephant consisted of a short magazine 
article on “ Elephants I have killed ”. The 
Frenchman wrote on “ The love life of the 
elephant”. The German wrote three 
immense volumes which he entitled “ In- 
troduction to the study and the life and 
ways of the elephant”. The Russian—a 
Russian rather of the Dostoevsky than of 
the Ilya Ehrenburg school—drank heavily 
for three days and nights and then wrote 
an article called: “The elephant: does he 
exist? ’. The Pole wrote about “ The 
elephant and the Polish problem ”. And the 
Swiss, a little shut off from the rest of the 
world by his mountains wrote about “ The 
elephant I saw ” 

“The war has changed our attitude in 
other ways. So many R.A.F. pilots were 
smuggled from house to house all the way 
through France during the German occupa- 
tion that there is, I think, a far greater 
respect and liking for the French than there 
used to be. Also, now that we can take so 

_ little money with us when we go abroad, 
we both want to go abroad more than we 
did and, when we do go, we are more likely to go to France than to 
countries farther away, and to be sincerely grateful for the welcome 
we receive from a tourist industry that must ‘be seriously worried 
whether the British tourist will ever again have lots of money to spend. 

“At the same time, we still do not envy the French for being a 
logical race, because we do not believe that most people or governments 
act in a logical way. It was a Frenchman—Anatole France, as far as 
I remember—who said that French logic consisted in becoming more 
stubborn when circumstances change. We would agree with his verdict. 
We prefer our own illogical and empirical way of facing problems 
only when we cannot avoid them, even though we then risk disaster 
because we have not taken our precautions well in advance. 

“Perhaps it is also for that reason that we have not taken much 
to communism—we hate all this “dialectical materialism”, this 
dogmatic way of asserting what are alleged to be absolute truths. We 
feel, subconsciously, that even if the truths are absolute today, they 
will not be absolute tomorrow or the day after, because mankind is 
developing all the time and his standards of truths and morality change 
with him. This may all be mental laziness on our part; it might have 
something to do with wisdom. It is quite possibly a result of our grey 
climate, which avoids clear definitions in black and white. 

“ That climate also, of course, means that we are very different from 
the Spaniards and the Italians, for examples, with their harsh and 
striking contrasts between sun and shadow, although we have a keen 
admiration for the way in which every Spaniard, however poor, stands 
Out as an individual, and, although for some reason I have never 
understood, we have much the same sense of humour as the Italians. 

“ Being ourselves like the Germans in our sentimentality, we were 
ready to sympathise with them when they were down and out at 
the end of the war. But almost before they have stopped telling us of 
their miseries and hardships, they have gone so far along the road to 
recovery that some of them talk about winning back slices of territory 
in eastern Europe that are now parts of Poland or Czechoslovakia. 
This ability to swing from defeatism to self-confidence must, of course, 
arouse our admiration, but also our alarm ’. 


HISTORICAL TREASURES IN KING’S. LYNN 
VALENTINE SELSEY, a B.B.C. reporter, recently visited the Guildhall 
at King’s Lynn where he was shown the wonderful collection of his- 
torical treasures by the Keeper of the Archives, Mr. L. Hall. 

“JT was shown ’, he said in a talk in ‘ The Eye-witness ’, ‘ the sword 
of King John, four feet of shining steel with a hilt plated with silver. 
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The King John sword with maces in the collection of 
historical treasures at the Guildhall, King’s Lynn 


it reads: “This earthly crown I spurn—it is brilliant but burdensome 


Together with the four maces belonging to 
the town, this sword is carried in procession 
in front of the mayor, a custom which dates 
back only to the Reformation. Before that 
the mayor went first and the sword came 
second and only the Bishop of Norwich, 
then overlord of Lynn, walked through the 
streets of the town preceded by the sword. 
‘This Lynn resented. So much so that 
in 1443, when King Henry VI visited the 
town, he was asked to allow the sword to 
be carried in front of the mayor. He agreed, 
but later changed his mind when he realised 
that the granting of this privilege might 
offend the Church. So Lynn—Bishop’s 
Lynn it was called then—had to swallow 
its civic pride and wait for a more appro- 
priate moment. This came with the 
Reformation when the Bishop of Norwich 
lost his control over the city and the name 
of the town was changed from Bishop’s 
Lynn to King’s Lynn. In the archives there 
is evidence of this long tussle; I was shown 
a scroll some fourteen feet in length which 
referred to a trial in 1482. That year the 
town tried, unsuccessfully, to assert its right 
to assess and collect its own taxes. Mr. Hall 
showed me the minutes of local-government 
meetings going back without a break for 
520 years. These refer from time to time 
to the corporation’s finest and most priceless 
possession: a silver-gilt loving cup dedicated 
to. King John. Embossed and enamelled in- 
blue, green, and purple, this cup is decorated with silver figures of men 
and women hunting the fox and the hare. It is used at ceremonial ban- 
quets and is passed round when the royal health is drunk in port wine. 
‘ Possibly the proudest possessions of the town are the Royal Charters, 
nineteen in number. The Charter granted by the first Elizabeth has an 
ink drawing of the Queen in the top left-hand corner. The great seal— 
nearly six inches in diameter, shows the Queen on horseback. Then 
there is the Charter of King Charles IJ, for King’s Lynn was faithful 
to the Stuarts and fought against Parliament. And above the strong 
room in the Assembly Hall is a large portrait of the Martyr King. This 
shows Charles I with his crown at his feet. He is kneeling in prayer 
before an altar and in the background is a Latin quotation; translated, 
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BIRD MIGRATION BY AIRLINER 


A Scandinavian airliner recently arrived in Rome with an unusual 
passenger load. It consisted of about fifty young swallows and house 
martins, some of the offspring of late nestings in the plains and along 
the coasts of north-west Germany. Their story was told in the Light 
Programme by CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Rome correspondent. 
“These little birds’, he said; ‘were overtaken by a wave of cold 
weather before they had time to set out on their winter emigration 
to Africa, and it was feared that they would perish either in Germany 
or while attempting to cross the barrier of the Alps. So they were 
caught and collected by local bird-lovers and then given an airlift 
to warmer climes. The party which arrived in Rome yesterday was not 
the first to be given this assistance. Another cargo of some eighty birds 
reached Milan and it is recorded that others have been sent’ to places 
round the head of the Adriatic Sea. 

‘The birds which arrived at Rome Airport were found to have been 
bedded down in suitable boxes fitted as temporary nests with straw 
and leaves. In one such travelling nest there was found a letter written 
on pale blue notepaper by a child in Frankfurt asking the finder to let 
him know of the birds’ safe arrival and to liberate them at once. In 
fact, after their arrival, the birds escaped all the formalities which beset 
ordinary air travellers. They were given some suitable refreshment after 
their journey and then immediately set free on the airfield under a 
brilliant Italian sky which must have convinced them that their journey 
was indeed really necessary. After taking off, under its own wing 
power, the little flock of swallows and martins made several circuits 
of the airfield before turning southwards to Naples and the blue seas 
which lie between Italy and North Africa ’. 
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The Middle Way in Politics 


By WILLIAM CLARK 


HOSE of us who have whiled away time during a dull sermon 

by reading the early pages of the Book of Common Prayer 

are probably familiar with the opening words of the Preface: 

“It hath been the wisdom of the Church of England, ever 
since the first compiling of the public liturgy, to keep the mean between 
the two extremes, of too much stiffness in refusing, and too much 
easiness in admitting any variations from it’. That is a clear and classic 
exposition of what I am talking about, the middle way, the faith that 
avoids absolute certainty or unbending dogma. 


Inspired Mediocrity 

This inspired mediocrity has been recognised over the centuries as 
the special genius of the English Church, which saved us almost com- 
pletely from the wars of religion in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and has helped us, even up to the present, to avoid any strong 
anti-clericalism such as can be seen in Europe. I believe that it is of the 
utmost importance for the preservation of our present political system 
that the same undogmatic spirit should prevail in our politics. And I 
fear that there is a growing danger that it will not prevail. 

In one of our country churches there is a memorial to an eighteenth- 
‘century vicar ‘ who laboured in this Parish for forty years without the 
least sign of enthusiasm’. Today we smile at this ill-phrased compli- 
ment, and the more learned amongst us explain that of course the word 
enthusiasm has changed its meaning. I doubt whether it has changed all 
that much; the eighteenth-century objection was to extremists, to zealots, 
to people who were sure they were right. Today enthusiasm is a word 
of praise not blame, even though in party politics it certainly tends to 
breed zealots who are sure that they alone have the cure for all ills. 
Political campaigns get designated as crusades, with all that implies of 
forcing the One Truth down the throat of the heathen. 

That is dangerous, and the root of the danger is that no one has yet 
done for our politics what the judicious Hooker did for our Church; 
that was to provide a carefully thought out philosophic basis for the 
middle way. In the sixteenth century the Anglican church fluctuated 
for a time between Catholicism without the Pope, and the other extreme 
of root and branch Protestantism. The Elizabethan settlement was 
largely a politically imposed compromise which satisfied neither extreme; 
as a result the Catholic minded felt they were making an expedient but 
somewhat discreditable compromise with heretics, while the strong 
Protestants most reluctantly found themselves associated with those 
they considered idolaters. 

It was Hooker’s great achievement in the Laws of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity that he provided a rationale for compromise, for the middle way, 
and so gave a focus of loyalty to those who had felt that they were 
merely compromising with their loyalty to more extreme dogmas. After 
Hooker men began to be proud of being Anglicans instead of feeling 
they were crypto-Catholics or pseudo-Protestants. 

The political parties in Britain today seem to be in the same difficult 
position as the religious groups in the mid-sixteenth century; in practice 
they adopt middle way policies, but with reluctance and without con- 
viction, racked by doubts whether or not they are compromising with 
truth. Neither of the two main political parties has an up-to-date 
philosophy lying at the beck of their political action, even though their 
political action has often been absolutely up to date. This lack of a solid 
foundation, of a philosophy of moderation, is widely felt even though 
not wholly understood for what it is, and it gives rise to strains and 
stresses within both parties. The symptoms of the malaise are uncer- 
tainty of direction, and a guilty feeling of straying after false gods while 
neglecting the ancestral shrines. Many Socialists feel that they have 
strayed a long way from the doctrines of Karl Marx and the precepts 
of Keir Hardy; on the other side some Conservatives feel uneasily that 
they are not following the Primrose League path. 

Both parties have sought to placate their consciences by producing 
pamphlets, which explain away their failure to be orthodox. Socialist 
pamphlets have explained why they will not nationalise all means of 
production and distribution (as promised in the party’s charter); 


Conservative pamphlets have explained why they will not restore 
complete free énterprise by abolishing all controls and nationalisation. 
This compromise with principles which are out-moded and imprac- 
tical is sound and sensible; it indicates that both parties are moderate 
in practice, but neither has yet found a proper philosophical justifica- 
tion for its moderation. What British politics need is a modern Hooker 
who will give the centre parties a creed in which they can believe 
with pride, with enthusiasm if you like, in place of the half-forgotten, 
half-ignored creeds of past centuries. 

Such a political philosophy is unlikely to emerge from party head- 
quarters; even the farthest backroom is too much involved in elec- 
tioneering or policy-making to turn to such a long-term project. We 
ought to be able to turn to our political scientists for help, but 
political science has almost ceased to be practical. What is more, it 
has, in the course of abandoning practicality, become more abstract 
and so far more dogmatic. Nonetheless, there are signs that political 
theorising is beginning to consider the dangers of political dogmatism; 
the rise of authoritarianism in the past twenty years has been too 
devastating to be ignored. 

One very penetrating study of the perils of idealism, published 
early this year, is Eric Hoffer’s book The True Believer. From the 
point of view of psychology rather than political science he shows how 
the man with blind faith in an ideal will lie, cheat and murder to achieve 
it, doing evil that the one real good may come. 

From a more historical angle Professor J. L. Talman also laments 
the .deceitfulness of ideals. In his book The Origins of Totalitarian 
Democracy he shows how the enlightened humanism and idealism of 
such philosophers as Rousseau led to the inhumanity of the nazis and 
the materialist oppression of communism. In attempting to reach the 
ideal state, the state where man will be truly happy, political dog- 
matists have been led to the total suppression of freedom, and the most 
illiberal destruction of the rights of man. 

But these books are essentially negative. They fit in with the mood 
of the times, which is dominated by the collapse of political idealism. 
On the right the economic ideal of the wealth of nations, the belief 
that prosperity could be guaranteed by the natural laws of trade, that 
ideal collapsed in the misery and poverty of nations during the great 
slump. A cognate ideal, that of nationalism, which shone so brightly 
in the nineteenth century and reached its apogee in the right of self- 
determination proclaimed at the time of Versailles, that ideal collapsed 
in the concentration camps and gas chambers of nazism. 

There has been a similar dégringolade on the left. The ideal of a 
world socialist commonwealth, expressed in the slogan ‘workers of 
the world unite’, collapsed as early as 1914, when the workers of 
the world took up arms against each other. But now the ideal has been 
further blasted and perverted by the emergence of the Stalinist state, 
which repeats the slogan but as an instrument of its own nationalist 
imperialism. The ideal of freedom and plenty in the socialist state 
has equally been shattered by what little is known of life in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Ideals That Bred Disaster 

Men who strove to be free are everywhere in chains. The pursuit 
of ideals has resulted in disaster; in reaching out for heaven, man has 
fallen into hell: As a result of this collapse of idealism political parties 
have become vague half-believers in discredited creeds. It has not 
proved too difficult to pretend that the disasters were only accidental, 
and that if we try again, we may succeed. Much of the confusion on 
the left is caused by the belief that though things have gone a bit 
wrong in Russia owing to clumsiness, the ideas for which Stalinism 
strives are very similar to those sought by British or French or Italian 
socialism. Much of the half-heartedness of the right is due to a lin- 
gering conviction that if laissez-faire capitalism could be given another 
chance it would succeed. This nostalgic confusion will plague the 
political parties until they find their own philosophy of moderation, and 
cease to be hag-ridden by ancestral ghosts of perfectionist creeds. 
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It is in the search for a positive philosophy of moderation, or non- 
idealism, that I have found Dr. K. R. Popper’s book The Open Society 
and its Enemies* so useful and stimulating. In essence what he has 
to say is that for practical purposes the ideal state is not only un- 
attainable, but it is a will o’ the wisp which leads free men into 
the cage of the closed society. There is no such thing as the perfect 
state; the best is only the open society in which constant change and 
experiment attempt by a slow process of trial and error to make life 
happier and more worthwhile for the individual. 


A Blue-print for Perfection 

It is in his emphasis on the need for controlled experiment in 
politics that the key to Popper’s philosophy lies, and, in my opinion, 
it is here that we find his greatest contribution to a practical philosophy 
of politics. For a generation now politics in Britain, and elsewhere, 
have been stuck in the same mould, with the parties each claiming that 
they had a blue-print for perfection: ‘ Follow the instructions on the 
back of the packet and watch wonderful results ’. Fortunately govern- 
ments have never blindly followed their party’s instructions, but it 
still remains true, as we saw at both the party conferences this year, 
that large sections of each party feel that such infidelity is most blame- 
worthy. Faith rather than experience remains the official basis of party 
political philosophy, and faith has an unfortunate tendency to 
extremism. 

Poppet’s attack on the idealists who put their trust in some perfect 
state is so violent and lengthy that it has received far more. attention 
than the more important constructive part of the book. Yet there is 
a serious and clear purpose behind his attack on Plato, as the father 
of right-wing dictatorship, and on Marx, as the father of left-wing 
dictatorships. Plato taught his disciples that there was an ideal state, 
and that in the establishment of that state the rights and freedom 
of individuals would have to be temporarily sacrificed, but that in 
the end all would benefit because all would be ruled by wise men. 
Not necessarily Plato, but his disciples, have interpreted this to mean 
that there are certain natural rulers, or leaders, who should control the 
state, and that it is expedient that not only one man, but many, should 
perish for the people, as embodied in the state. In brief, man is made 
for the state, and not the state for man. That belief, whether Platonic 
or not, is a morally wicked and politically disastrous doctrine. 

Marx, on the other hand, believed that the state would wither away. 
But this was based on faith in the inevitable course of history, not on 
the efforts of individuals. Marx believed that the dialectic of history 
would grind to a stop as soon as it had produced the proletarian revolu- 
tion. As a political philosopher Marx, for all his insight, made two 
colossal mistakes: he believed in the inevitability of a certain pattern 
in history, and he thought that perfection and so an end to the historic 
process lay around the corner. He has been proved wrong both by the 
fact that the uncontrolled capitalism which he saw as leading inevitably 
to revolutioa, has completely altered its nature without revolution, and 
by the history of Russia after the proletarian revolution where the 
dialectic ferment has continued to create new classes of exploiter 
and exploited. Both these errors stem from a single cause: Marx, like 
Plato’s disciples, underestimated the individual. He thought that the 
processes of history were beyond human control; he did not believe 
that man was master of his fate. 

That is the real argument against perfectionism in politics—that it 
is bound to ignore the individual, either by making him a puppet in the 
hands of forces beyond his control, as Marx did, or by making him a 
wheel in a machine, and exalting the importance of that machine, which 
is what Plato and his followers did. On the other hand the basis for a 
philosophy of political moderation is the assumption that the welfare 
of the individual (not of the state nor the community but of the 
individual) is the prime object of politics. 

The primacy of the individual does not mean anarchy, it does not 
mean that the state disappears; it does mean that the state is regarded 
as the instrument by which the individual improves his lot. The state 
is made for man and not man for the state. Therefore an essential 
principle of political moderation must be that the government of the 
state is removable by simple non-violent means, if it fails to carry 
out its duty to the individuals who comprise the state. 

The second foundation stone of this philocophy of moderation is a 
belief that reason rather than revelation should prevail in politics. 
This assumption, which can be debated, has the advantage of being 
implicit, though often ignored, in the whole theory of democracy. 

If we accept these two assumptions and act on them, certain practical 
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conclusions in politics follow. If we accept the power of reason, it is 
clear that man is master of his fate and not just bound on the wheel 
of history. This is a heresy, a sort of political Pelagianism, for all 
those who believe in perfectionism; for them a perfect state has been 
revealed by Plato, or Adam Smith, or Marx or Lenin, and the duty of 
man is to stride forward, or be swept forward, in the direction they 
have charted as fast as possible and as directly as possible. Any 
inconveniences to the individual along the way such as unemployment 
or forced labour will be amply repaid by the heavenly bliss of the 
ultimate perfect state. 

For the advocates of the middle way there is no simple well-marked 
path; the middle way can only be traced by the proper use of reason 
in the scientific method of trial and error. Popper’s phrase for this is 
“piecemeal social engineering ’, a phrase reminiscent of what the Duke of 
Wellington once denounced as ‘all this damned tinkering’. That is 
how ‘ social engineering * must appear to many people—just tinkering. 
It is not a glamorous programme; it does not promise heaven on earth, 
not even on the instalment plan; it does not even guarantee results. 
The ‘open society’, to use Popper’s name for it, is not a perfect 
society, it is not even in the last stages of becoming perfect, Utopia is 
not around the corner; but it does have the great merit of being 
open, that is of being capable of change and adaptation, and so of 
progress. It cannot promise inevitable progress; there is no short cut 
to perfection, neither by way of an all-wise leader who demands only 
that we surrender our wills to him, nor by way of the stream of history 
which will sweep us onwards and upwards if we only relax and float 
with the tide. The ‘open society’ can only promise limited progress 
as fast as reasonable men can carry it. The responsibility for change 


‘lies not on history nor on nature, but on the individual. 


But, you may ask, would not the adoption of a philosophy of such 
sweet reasonableness put an end to all the fire and drama of politics, 
would it not mean in simple practice that Westminster became a grey 
dreary place where dull coalitions were the puppets of black-coated 
experts? The answer is ‘no’, and the proof lies in the fact that Britain 
today is an ‘ open society’. On the whole with varying success govern- 
ments have proceeded by trial and error, without paying undue atten- 
tion to their party dogma. What is needed is not so much a change of 
political action, as a change in political theory. At present neither party 
in power practises what it preaches out of power. It is necessary to 
change the preaching, or the practice will lose its vigour. 

There is a real danger that the collapse of political idealism in the 
past thirty years is leading to widespread cynicism about politics. 
Cynicism is all too often the prelude to fanaticism, because man cannot 
exist for long without some object of loyalty and enthusiasm. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance that we should create a loyalty and even 
some enthusiasm for the undogmatic, undoctrinaire middle way in 
politics. It is not enough that we regard it as expedient, the best that 
we can hope for in the circumstances, a partial application of a per- 
fectionist doctrine. I for one agree with Mr. Popper that perfectionism, 
whatever its dogmas, is the enemy of the free and reasonable individual, 
and that if we wish to remain masters of our fate we can only make 
our way slowly forward by trial and error in the light of our reason, 

—Third Programme 


Come to the Park 


Come to the park they say is dead and see 
The shimmer of the farther, smiling shores, 
The pure clouds whose_unexpected blue 
Illuminates the ponds and chequered. paths. 


Take deep yellow, there, and tender grey 

Of boxwood and of birch; the wind is mild, 

And the late roses are not faded quite, 

Choose and kiss them and wind them in a wreath; 


And these last asters, too, do not forget, 
The purple on the tendrils of wild vine 
And what may still remain of living green 
Lightly round the autumn vision bind. 
KENNETH GEE 
From the German of Stefan George : 


* Routledge, two volumes, 42s, 
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Kashmir’s Five-Year Plan 


By RICHARD WILLIAMS, B.B.C. correspondent in India and Pakistan 


ROM Delhi, Bombay, and other Indian cities, the last 

stragglers of the tourist season are making their way 

north to Kashmir. In a few more weeks, thick snow 

will close the 9,000-foot high Banihal Pass, the only 
road link with India, and, from time to time, dangerous weather 
will. disrupt the air service from the south. When I was there 
recently, you could feel the onset of winter already. The nights 
were crisp and cold. For the first time in nine months I had a 
log fire in my room. After Delhi, barely 400 miles away, it was 
like a change of continents. Every morning a fresh layer of 
snow changed the face of the great hills that surround the 
central valley, the heart of Indian-held Kashmir. Nomad tribes- 
men were trekking to the plains, driving their animals before 
them, their bells tinkling in the high air. Government depart- 
ments were preparing to move from Srinagar to Jammu, the 
second city in the state. And this past week, too, the team of 
United Nations observers have driven in a convoy of white jeeps 
and trucks along the mountain road, across the cease-fire line to 
Rawalpindi, in Pakistan, a privileged journey that no one else 
can make. By arrangement with India and Pakistan, the head- 
quarters of the U.N. Mission stays six months, alternately, with 
the army of each country. 

For the majority of Kashmiris the brief, violent winter brings 
little joy. As one of them told me, poverty and bitter cold go 
ill together, and most of them are very poor, by any standard. 
Snow makes work on the land impossible; alternative jobs are 
scarce -and the tourists who bring prosperity to Srinagar, the 
capital, will not come again until the spring. 

A little more than a week ago, when I was there, the people 
of the valley were already preparing for their winter hibernation: 
piling stacks of wood in backyards and bringing out the little 
wicker baskets which form a peculiar type of central heating, 
greatly favoured by the peasant women. Apart from the loosely 
woven woollen blanket, wrapped round the body, as an outer 
garment, it is their only protection against cold. The basket is 
filled with glowing charcoal, and held-against the stomach 
beneath the blanket. Once in Srinagar, at dusk, when it grew 
cold, I saw a peasant woman unwrap a blanket, blow on the 
basket to keep the embers alight, and replace it again. The 
system evidently works, but it is harmful at the same time. 


ee 


Workmen crossing a temporary bridge over the Sindh river to work on the new power canal, 


the side of which is shown in the background 


In the fertile valley of Kashmir 


Persistent heat close to the skin causes infection, and 
sometimes leads to a special form of cancer. The coming 


~ winter, however, will be a good deal brighter than the 


last. On the whole, Kashmir has had a good year. It 
brought an exceptionally good harvest—the best for a 
long time—and the flow of tourists, although still far 
below the peak of 1945, is slowly returning to normal. 
Until recently, political uncertainty kept people away. 
Nine-tenths of the peasants get their living from the 
land, and good crops make all the difference in the 
world to the state’s economy. It is reflected, at once, in 
the renewed briskness of village life and the virtual 
disappearance of beggars from the streets of Srinagar. 

The central valley of Kashmir, apart from the scenic 
beauty which has made it famous, is also extremely 
fertile; it is well watered by several rivers which cascade 
down from the Himalayan and Karakoram Ranges, 
bringing with them a rich deposit of silt, to renew the 
soil. The rice yield per acre is higher than in any part 
of India although, even then, there is none to spare 
for export. The Kashmiris are great rice eaters, as I 
discovered for myself at a mammoth dinner of fifteen 
courses, in the capital, a few days ago. This year’s heavy 
crop has gone a long way towards breaking the black 


market in rice. Like sugar and rock salt, it is still 
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rationed, Every farmer has to sell between a third and a fifth of his crop 
to the government, who then distribute it at a controlled price, Wheat, 
barley, millet, and maize are the other main crops, all grown for local 
consumption; but the special glory of the valley is the fruit—apples and 
pears especially. Every shop and hawker’s barrow in Srinagar was laden 
with them; they rival in quality the famous fruit grown in the oases 
round Damascus, which, three years ago, I thought was the best I 
had ever eaten. 

Because the economy of Indian-held Kashmir is predominantly agri- 
cultural, the state government has largely concentrated its attention on 
the improvement of the status of the peasant and small farmer. Two 
years ago, with the passing of the Abolition of Landed Estates Act, a far- 
reaching programme of land reform was launched. Thousands of big 
landlords were dispossessed overnight, and the land given to the tiller 
who worked oa it. Twenty-three acres is 
now the maximum permitted holding | 
for any individual. Orchards and grass-  ~ 
land have not been touched. So far, 
about 150,000 acres—one third of the 
total affected—have been legally and 
formally transferred to the tillers in thts 
way. The programme is due to be com- 
pleted by next April. Only pari of this 
legislation caused much controversy. 
That was the proposal not to pay any 
compensation to the dispossessed land- 
lords. It was argued that this would 
conflict with a clause in the Indian 
Constitution, which declares that com- 
pensation must be paid to those who 
are deprived of their property. In the 
event, however, the Kashmir Consti- 
tuent Assembly decided unanimously to 
approve the original proposal. 

Although the new legislation cannot 
completely solve Kashmir’s basic prob- 
lem—the hunger for land—it has 
certainly raised the standard of living 
of those who profited by it. As an 
official told me, ‘ they now have a stake 
in the soil they till’. In the old days, a 
tenant surrendered as much as three- 
quarters of his produce as rent— 
together with a proportion of fodder. 
Now he gives one quarter in the form 
of land revenue tothe government; the 
rest, after paying moderate taxes, he 
keeps for himself. 

When I was in Srinagar, officials 
were busy putting the final touches to 
the revised five-year plan. It has been drawn up in close consultation with 
the planning authorities in Delhi, and it will be published shortly, at 
the same time as India’s own five-year plan. One inescapable limitation 
on all development has been finance. Kashmir is very poor and revenue 
is too small for much more than the day-to-day calls on the Administra- 
tion. The revised plan, which is less ambitious and less costly than the 
previous draft, will cost £10,000,000 to carry out. Just over three- 
quarters of this sum will be provided by India, in the form of loans 
or grants. The details have not been settled yet. 

The plan takes in certain development schemes, already in progress, 
and is due to be completed in 1956. The most important single project 
is a road tunnel, a mile-and-a-half long and thirty feet wide, under the 
Banihal Pass, to make, for the first time, an all-weather road link with 
India. It will be cut through the mountain at a height of 7,000 feet, 
just above the snow line, and it will effect a saving of twenty miles on 
the present route, which goes much higher. Preparatory survey work has 
already been carried out by Indian and German engineers and the site 
has been chosen. Foreign firms are to-be asked to tender for the contract 
next month. It is claimed that it will be the longest road-tunnel in Asia. 
The cost, about £2,500,000, will be borne by India. 

The rest of the plan covers most aspects of economic activity in the 
state, but it concentrates on three main lines of development: hydro- 
electric power, irrigation, and roads. These have been given priority 
over all the rest because they are regarded as fundamental. Indian-held 
Kashmir has ample resources of hydro-electric power, but they have 
never been tapped and, since there is no coal in the state, industrial 
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expansion is impossible without it. At the same time, large dams and 
power stations are extremely expensive. The state Government is making 
a modest start with the Sindh Valley scheme, which will bring an 
assured supply of electricity to Srinagar and other towns in the valley, 
as well as providing power to pump water for irrigation. At the 
moment, Srinagar’s feeble lighting supply comes from an obsolescent 
plant forty miles away. Further south in Jammu electricity will be 
brought from East Punjab in India, seventy miles away, to ease the 
strain on the present thermal power station, which was built at a time 
when coal could be brought up cheaply by rail from India. When par- 
tition came the railway was cut and coal now has to be brought by road, 
at a prohibitive cost. 

The plan also provides for the encouragement of cottage industries 
and tourism, on which the 200,000 people of Srinagar depend, for the 
most part, for their living. Arts and 
crafts—carved woodwork, embroidery, 
and papier-mdché—have flourished in 
the valley for generations. The raw 
material is there at hand—the gnarled 
walnut trees whose faint, attractive 
smell follows you through the country- 
side, the high-quality wool which makes 
the warmest and softest scarves in the 
world, and, above all, the traditional 
skill in carving, painting, and em- 
broidery work. The workers are trained 
from a very young age. All too often 
they spend their laborious days in tiny, 
badly-lit, back rooms, for the equivalent 
of little more than ten shillings a week. 
New legislation and the growth of co- 
operatives are slowly improving their 
status. In the past few years, the 
Government has opened official shops 
in the main Indian cities, which have 
paid a handsome dividend; and plans 
are now afoot to open similar shops in 
London, New York, and perhaps 
Switzerland; and a publicity campaign 
to attract tourists is also planned. 

This month the Constituent Assem- 
bly, or Interim Parliament, meets in 
Jammu for its winter session. Some 
important legislation, involving consti- 
tutional issues, is likely to be discussed. 
The Assembly decided, earlier in the 
summer, to appoint an elected Head of 
the State, a decision which caused some 
misgiving in India at the time, because 
it seemed to introduce constitutional 
difficulties into the state’s relations with the Indian Union. Some 
criticism was also levelled at Kashmir’s decision to have a separate state 
flag. A friendly agreement in principle was reached when Sheikh 
Abdullah, the Prime Minister, came down to Delhi for discussions with 
Mr. Nehru. Kashmir now has her own flag, a white plough on a red 
background, and the next head of the state is likely to be elected fairly 
soon.—From a talk.in the General Overseas Service 


The Humour of Dickens, published by the News Chronicle in aid of the 
Dickens Fellowship, is an anthology of passages selected from the 
novelist’s works by R. J. Cruickshank, with illustrations by modern artists 
including Low, Giles, Ronald Searle and Osbert Lancaster. It costs 3s. 6d. 
Humour of another order is continued in Stephen Potter’s One- 
Upmanship (Hart-Davis, 8s. 6d.) ‘being some account of the activities 
and teaching of the Lifemanship Correspondence College of One-Upness 
and Gameslifemastery ’. Those who enjoy Mr. Potter’s explorations into 
the gentle art of keeping one’s end up will find here much to their taste. 
The illustrations are by Lieut.-Colonel Frank Wilson. Humour and much 
else besides is contained in the twelfth number of The Saturday Book 
(Hutchinson, 25s.), founded by Leonard Russell and now edited by John 
Hadfield. This is a gay production full of good reading and arresting 
pictures. Contributors to the text include Sir Compton Mackenzie, Chris- 
topher Morley, Derek Hudson, ‘Walter de la Mare, Gerald Bullett, John 
Betjeman, and Howard Marshall. Among the illustrators are Edward 
Ardizzone, Robert Gittings, Anthony Gilbert, Laurence Scarfe, and Ronald 
Searle. ; 
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Is the Problem of 
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VER since Darwin carried out his massive and overwhelming 
work, the idea of evolution has been the central strand oa 
which nearly all the main facets of b:o!ogy have been strung 
like beads on a necklace. It is not yet quite 100 years since 
the first publication of the Origin of Species, but so powerful has been 
its influence that one is almost tempted to regard that comparatively 
short span as covering the whole lifetime of biology as we know it. For 
most of this time, biologists have been concerned mainly with the 
results which evolution has produced. Only in the past thirty or forty 
years has much progress been made in discovering more about evolu- 
tionary mechanisms than was known to, or at least guessed by, Darwin 
himself. But recent advances have been very rapid. Within the 
last decade at least a dozen large books of the first quality have been 
devoted to summarising and synthesising our recently acquired know- 
ledge. When he reviewed two of these books recently, the eminent 
Belgian biologist Dalcq put as the title of his remarks the question: 
‘Is the problem of evolution very nearly solved?’ And it. probably 
seemed to many students that we are now almost ready to answer ‘ Yes’. 
Dalcq himself, however, gives a negative answer, and on the whole I 
agree with him. I want to indicate what seem to me some of the most 
glaring gaps in our present knowledge and also to suggest some lines 
of attack which may perhaps help us to fill them in. 


Recent Advances 

But, first, what are the recent advances which lend colour to the idea 
that we have solved the problem? They are of two main kinds. They 
both depended on the development of an adequate theory of heredity— 
something which was almost entirely lacking in Darwin’s time. The 
science of heredity, or genetics, is based on Mendel’s discovery that the 
characters which an animal or plant inherits are controlled by a series 
of separate and discrete hereditary units, commonly known as genes, 
located in the chromosomes of the cell nucleus. The first important use 
of modern genetical ideas in connection with evolution occurred in the 
realm of theory. A number of statisticians, particularly J. B. S. Haldane 
and Sir Ronald Fisher in this country and Sewall Wright in America, 
investigated the mathematics of the processes by which natural selec- 
tion, migration, mutation, or mere chance may alter the frequencies of 
various genes in a single population and thus cause it to change or 
evolve. They did not, perhaps, discover any absolutely noyel possibili- 
ties, which no one had suspected before; but they did prove that most 
of the processes which biologists had argued about in a rough-and- 
ready, commonsense way, were actually theoretically sound and could 
be relied on to work properly under the appropriate conditions. More- 
over they showed that in many cases where we cannot identify separate 
Mendelian genes, the situation can be understood if we suppose that 
we are dealing with many genes, each with too small an effect to be 
distinctly recognised; and that we can apply the same evolutionary 
arguments in these cases also. 

Quickly following the beginning of these theoretical developments, 
there was a great efflorescence of practical studies, both in the laboratory 
and in the field. We learnt that most living things carry in a concealed 
form much greater potentialities for variation than can be seen on the 
surface. Animals normally contain two of each kind of gene, and if 
only one of these two is of an unusual kind it often has no visible effect 
on the animal which carries it. It is only when two of the abnormal 
genes come together in the same individual, which happens compara- 
tively rarely, that the new variety appears as a sudden ‘sport’, just as 
a blue-eyed child may be born into a brown-eyed family. There can 
therefore be many unusual genes present in a population, distributed 
so that, as a rule, they are concealed by the presence of a normal 
partner. The population will look very uniform, with only a few 
abnormal sports; but if circumstances change, and natural selection 
comes to favour one of the rare varieties, the hereditary factors required 
for their rapid multiplication would be available. An animal species is 
therefore more flexible in evolution than appearances suggest. 

Natural selection, too, has come in for closer observation, Until 
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recently it was merely postulated as the inevitable consequence of high 
birth and death rates. But recent studies have unearthed some cases, 
though unfortunately still only a few, in which natural selection can 
actually be observed. Take for instance the species of snail which is 
a favourite food of the ordinary thrush. Round the stones which 
thrushes use as anvils to break open their catch you will see lots of 
scattered snail shells; it has been found that the more conspicuous 
colour varieties are rather commoner among these remains than they 
are in the snail population in general—which means that there is a 
natural selection in favour of concealing colours. And, again, the use 
of D.D.T. to kill flies, or hydrocyanic gas to eliminate insect pests on 
fruit trees, has in effect applied a selective pressure in favour of more 
resistent types, and in many places races capable of withstanding the 
insecticides have evolved. 

To complete the story, we ought to examine species as they actually 
exist in nature, and see whether the differences between them are really 
of the kind which evolutionary theory would predict, or whether there 
is some unexpected factor which it has failed to take into account. This 
has been done in a number of cases. There are, for instance, two species 
of flies which are so nearly related that they had not been separated 
until they were bred in the laboratory and examined with great care. 
They must almost certainly have been evolved one from the other or 
from a common ancestor. According to theory, we should expect them 
to differ by the occurrence of different mutant forms of the genes and 
different ways of arrangement of these genes in the chromosomes. So 
they do in fact; and most geneticists are convinced that no differences 
of any other unexpected kind are involved, though it is difficult ever 
to prove this absolutely conclusively. And further, gere differences and 
chromosome differences, of just the kind which differentiate the two 
species also occur within each separate species, so that we can see how 
the raw materials are available, which only need to be concentrated by 
natural selection for the evolutionary process to occur. 

These advances have given us firm grounds for believing that 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection is, in essence, true. And the modifi- 
cations which have been made to it by the discovery of a more definite 
science of heredity have so far only increased its power to account for 
whatever we may happen to find. Is there any limitation on the kind 
of evolutionary change which our theories would account for? Is there 
any conceivable possibility of finding anything in nature for which the 
theory could not provide an explanation? 

As I have just said, the novel varieties which may be favoured by 
natural selection and may then become the foundation for evolutionary 
advance owe their origins to alterations in the hereditary genes. Genetics 
has shown that such alterations of genes, or mutations, occur spoa- 
taneously, and may be made more frequent by various agents such as 
X-rays or certain chemicals; but so far they cannot be controlled in 
such a way as to produce a given specified change when we want it. 
Mutation is therefore said to be ‘random’; and this seems to imply 
that we have only got to wait long enough for any change whatever to 
turn up; there is no limit to the possibilities. Nor is any limit set, 
according to current theory, by the character of natural se’ection. The 
mathematical theory treats animals as though they submit passively to 
the selective forces. They are not thought of as changing their environ- 
ment, and the environment does not modify but merely selects them. 
The picture is just like that of stones being riddled through a s‘eve: 
some get through, others do not; but neither stones nor sieve alter each 
other, or limit each other’s nature in any way. 


A New System of Evolutionary Theories 

Recent evolutionary theorists have not been content even w:th this 
latitude. We have seen that there are solid grounds for believing in the 
natural selection of genes as the method by which one species evolves 
into another. Now it is suggested that this gives us a sufficient basis 
to postulate natural selection acting not merely on genes but between 
systems of a much more complex kind. For instance, ore of the most 
brilliant and fertile single contributions to recent evolutionary thought 
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was Darlington’s book, The Evolution of Genetic Systems, in which he 
argued that natural selection must be held responsible for the evolution 
not merely of the types of animals but of the reproductive system itself. 
He was postulating a sort of second order process—a natural selection 
between the various possible types of selective mechanism, so that the 
mechanism gradually becomes more efficient. 

From all these recent developments, we have obtained a system of 
evolutionary theories which seems adequate to explain nearly all the 
facts concerning evolution as we observe it in nature. In fact, they could 
explain almost anything. And it may be asked whether their very flexi- 
bility is not something of a disappointment. They started from a con- 
sideration of the simplest basic step, the influence of selection in favour- 
ing certain genes rather than others within a single population, and there 
they are on firm ground. But in becoming as accommodating as we have 
seen they now are, have they not become too abstract to remain very 
convincing, and lost their power to say why one thing has happened 
rather than something different? 


Fashionable Russian Criticisms 

A somewhat similar criticism of present evolutionary theory has been 
made for some years by Russian biologists, who have complained that 
orthodox western ideas are too ‘ mechanical’ instead of being ‘ dialec- 
tical’. It is never easy to urderstand just what such terms mean, but 
in this case the Russians certainly seem to imply, amongst other things, 
that the idea of natural selection as a merely sieve-like actioa of the 
environment and that of the randomness of mutations, are over-simpli- 
fied and unsatisfactory. Until a few years ago it seemed likely that 
Russia, which had played an outstandingly important part in the first 
applications of genetics to evolution, particularly on the practical side, 
would make just as large a contribution to the new phase which is now 
beginning. Unfortunately a new orthodoxy has been imposed on Russian 
biology. and this absurdly exaggerates the criticisms which can be made 
against the western theories, so that the valid points are swamped by 
a mass of hyperbole; and ‘its attempt to formulate a more constructive 
outlook is a classical example of throwing the baby out with the bath- 
water. Fashionable Russian biologists nowadays wish to reject the whole 
modern theory based on Mendelism and substitute a new and entirely 
unconvincing concoction of their own. 

In my opinion, we can go a long way towards a more satisfactory and 
convincing theory by calling to our aid various other parts of present- 
day biology, without invoking any radical and unsupported innovations. 
The main points where some new insight is required are, firstly, the 
way we envisage the relation between an animal and its environment, 
and secondly, how we understand the phrase ‘ random mutation’. Let 
us consider them in that order. 

Instead of trying to argue in such abstract terms as ‘ the animal and 
its environment’, let us think for a minute of the concrete situation of 
say, a rabbit, in some definite place, such as a field surrounded by 
hedges. If a rabbit is released in such a place, it will probably run away 
into a hedge, or into a hole if there is one nearby. On the other hand, 
a hare, which looks on the whole rather similar, behaves quite differ- 
ently. It would probably run into the open, and might stop on the 
skyline, clearly visible but out of range, to see what would happen next. 
It is obvious, in fact, that an animal to a large extent selects its own 
special environment, out of all the possibilities available to it; and this 
essential fact is concealed if we think only of the environment selecting 
the animal. 

If this elementary point from the science of animal behaviour is 
brought into the context of evolution, a whole series of new questions 
arise, which have so far received little attention either from the mathe- 
matical evolutionary theorists or, indeed, from animal behavourists. For 
instance, if a single population is to evolve into two separate groups, 
there must be something which, in the beginning, prevents or at least 
discourages the two incipient groups from interbreeding and becoming 
mixed up again; and the ortho?ox view is that the only agent which 
can effectively isolate the groups in this way is sheer distance or some 
geographical barrier such as a river which physically holds the animals 
apart. But it might be that some of the mutant varieties ofa species 
choose to spend their active lives in a slightly different phase of the 
multiplicity of environments which always exist side by side in any 
real place. For instance, the variety might choose to be nocturnal, 
although the bulk of the species roamed by day, or it might choose 
to live in hedgerows instead of long grass. In some experiments with 
the fruit-fly Drosophila I have recently found that different mutant 
types of the same species; when presented with a series of environments, 
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differing in intensities of light, heat, and moisture, do actually tend to 
make different choices. It seems quite possible that such tendencies 
may in some cases be strong enough to provide the initial barrier which 
reduces the interbreeding between two groups and allows them to 
become gradually more and more distinct until they eventually become 
two separate species. f 

But this whole field of the relation between genetics and animal 
behaviour has been rather little explored or brought in to evolutionary 
arguments, except piecemeal and in particular cases. For instance, we 
know that some animals can live successfully in a wide- variety of 
different habitats, eating many different kinds of food and surviving 
in a great range of temperatures: the ordinary mouse or the domestic 
fly are examples. Others are much more choosey, living only on one 
particular species of plant or in some very narrowly restricted conditions. 
Any particular species is characterised by a certain tolerance, that is to 
say an ability to put up with conditions within a greater or smaller 
range. As the counterpart to the animal’s tolerance, there is the width of 
choice offered by the natural conditions in the particular region; a 
desert, for instance, offers a much smaller variety of different environ- 
ments than does fertile wooded and cultivated land. 

Do animals always use the whole width of choice which is offered to 
them, and which falls within the limits which they could tolerate? 


“Probably not. For instance, herring gulls in this country rarely nest in 


trees, although they can do so, since they often do in Holland where 
many fewer rocky sites are available. It seems that their actual toler- 
ance, in this country, is less than their potential tolerance. 

It is the relation between the tolerances of a species, actual and 
potential, and the width of choice offered by the environment, which 
determines the intensity of the selective pressure which is the driving 
force in evolution. What happens in nature is that a more or less tolerant 
species has to fit itself into a more or less restricted choice of environ- 
ments offered to it; natural selection is the process which pares down 
the loose edges of the species to make it fit properly. But that summary 
statement conceals very subtle and complex relations. In some cases the 
environment may permit the species to exist in quite a wide variety of 
forms, as there are, for instance, many different patterns of spotting in 
ladybirds; and, indeed, sometimes the varieties are definitely of use 
to the species, each variety doing better in one or other of the choice 
of environments offered. But very often the environment is less permis- 
sive than this, so that even though a wide choice of habitats is used, 
the animals are all of a constant standard pattern; again the mouse is 
an example. 

The existence of facts like these has, of course, been known for a 
long time to natural historians and students of animal behaviour; and 
writers on evolution will bring them in from time to time when they 
cannot be avoided. But so far they have not been systematically explored 
in experiment and observation, nor have they been incorporated as an 
essential part of general evolutionary theory. One of the ways in which 
we can hope to advance beyond our present over-simplified and only 
too inclusive formulae is by further study of them. 


Environment and Development 


We shall find, in addition to the points I have alluded to, that there 
is still another factor concerned in the fitting of a species into its 
habitat, and that is the possibility that the environment may directly 
affect the development of the animal so as to produce a special form 
characteristic of that particular place or circumstance. But this raises 
the whole question of considering an individual animal’s development 
in connection with its evolution as a species. This is directly connected 
with the second point I said I would discuss—what we mean when we 
speak of ‘random mutations’ in connection with evolution. That is 
such a large question that it must be the subject of another talk. 

—Third Programme 


Recent publications include the following books: English Books and 
Readers 1475-1557: Being a Study in the History of the Book Trade from 
Caxton to the Incorporation of the Stationers’ Company, by H. S. Bennett 
(C.U.P., 35s.); Masterpieces of Music Before 1750: an Anthology of 
Musical Examples from Gregorian Chant to 7. S. Bach, with historical 
and analytical notes by Carl Parrish and John F. Ohl (Faber, 18s.); 
German Lyric Poetry: a Critical Analysis of Selected Poems from Klop- 
stock to Rilke, by S. S. Prawer (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.); A Short 
History of Switzerland, by E. Bonjour, H. S. Offler and G. R. Potter 
(Oxford, 35s.), and Folk Tales from Roumania, translated from the ” 
Roumanian of Ion Creanga by Mabel Nandris (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 12s. 6d.). 
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Art as a ‘Piece of History’ 


By ELLIS WATERHOUSE 


ROFESSOR PEVSNER dealt gently with us last week*. By 

“us’ I mean we English who have anything to do with the 

world of teaching, and perhaps the taught also. Having been 

educated in what we, as if we were the Greeks, call ‘ Europe’, 
he spoke quite naturally as if such expressions as ‘ art historian’ and 
the ‘history of art’ had really found root in the English language. Yet 
I wonder if any native Englishman over forty has not a sneaking feeling 
that such phrases are really not quite officially correct and describe 
somebody or something which does not quite exist with us, except as 
a rare migrant whose recorded appearances are becoming more 
numerous. I know that I have spent years trying to exorcise this feeling 
in myself. In those documents which you sign or witness and have to 
give your profession, it has been my intermittent practice, when not 
having to describe myself ambiguously as a ‘civil servant’, to write 
“art historian’, as if seeking to introduce the word and the idea by 
stealth into the language. Lawyers and bankers always say: ‘ Surely 
you mean art critic?’ and are puzzled when you say no, you do not. 


‘Most Humane Historical Discipline’ 

But during the last few years quite a number of people have been 
introduced on to the teaching staffs of the modern universities to con- 
tribute something of the history of art to what is taught there, and it 
is by what we make of it—for there are at present no rules or English 
precedents set down to guide or mislead us—that the future of this 
most humane, if latest recognised, of historical disciplines will depend. 
I am not speaking, of course, of London, where the professional art 
historian can now be trained at the Courtauld and the Warburg Insti- 
tutes—they provide enough, it seems to me, for our immediate needs 
—still less of Cambridge, which is one of Professor Pevsner’s fields 
of activity: nor of Oxford, where, I suppose, we must wait until the 
history of art becomes a lost cause. Of course, many historians will say 
I have already begged the question by calling the history of art a 
historical discipline. That is the first thing I must defend. 

The word ‘ discipline’ has suffered the indignity of becoming univer- 
sity jargon, and is sometimes used to mean a subject which can be 
taught by established rules, and in which examination papers can be 
set and marked (if absolutely necessary) by academic hacks. But the 
idea it conveys is a valuable one and I hope I may be forgiven for 
using it in its more honourable sense—that of a subject the pursuit 
of which exercises and trains the reason, and enlarges the mind by 
bringing it into contact sometimes with great examples of human 
achievement: a subject which is pursued by a careful process of 
investigation and research in which the validity (or not) of the steps 
can be controlled to a certain extent by scientific principles. The best 
disciplines are those in which imagination and sympathy (which are 
not accorded to all men equally) can be allowed some play in formulat- 
ing hypotheses, and in which the material is sufficiently rich to enable 
such hypotheses to be controlled by patient and laborious experiment 
or research. I believe all these things can be true of the history of art, 
given ideal facilities in the way of a library, museums and art galleries 
and teachers, but I do not suggest that such facilities exist, or are likely 
to exist, in most English universities today or in the future. 

It will not of course persuade anyone if I merely make this airy 
pronouncement that the history of art can be a discipline in this sense 
of the word. I must first reveal the arguments of those who deny it, 
and then try to counter them, and also try to explain why these argu- 
ments still seem to have such strength in England, although they have 
been abandoned as valid arguments in the rest of Europe and America. 
Can, in short, 40,000 (or perhaps 40,000,000) Englishmen be wrong? 
If these arguments were only put forward by people, even by scholars, 
with no interest in the arts, they would perhaps not have to be taken 
very seriously. But one should never underestimate the enemy, and 
these arguments are conscientiously put forward by many professional 
historians, more especially—at least in our older universities—by some 
of those very individuals who devote more of their spare time than 
others to looking’at monuments and works of art. 


I think the nub of the argument is that art is something wild, some- 
thing not a part of life. Therefore it cannot be studied with the kind 
of precision and control which are necessary for a historical discipline. 
In the last resort art is not amenable to the philological method, but 
must rely on intuition for its interpretation. There is a core of vague- 
ness about all interpretations of works of art, and that does not make 
for mental discipline. Therefore young minds should be kept from 
the history of art except as an occasional intellectual dessert; and in 
Oxford and Cambridge that is precisely what the Slade Professorship 
traditions have made it. It is much more prudent to construe Latin or 
Greek, to study the development of the machinery of public administra- 
tion, or the history of land tenure,»or to detect the loose thinking of 
earlier philosophers, All these are established disciplines. 

If there was not much truth in these arguments, they would not be 
used by clever and astute people. But they are used to suggest that the 
history of art is not a proper historical discipline, and that seems to 
me to be begging a question. The question it begs is this: is a study 
only a proper discipline (a discipline, that is, proper for young minds), 
if there is among its presuppositions no element of uncertainty, no 
scope for imagination and intuition? If, in short, there can be no doubt 
in the mind of a properly qualified examiner whether an answer be 
right or wrong? If that were true, formal logic and, I suppose, lower 
mathematics (if there are such things) would be about the only 
acceptable disciplines. 

Consider for a moment the most venerable of the recognised and 
established disciplines, the study of the works of Virgil. The resources 
of philology, fancy, and archaeology have been lavished upon the text 
of Virgil and its meaning for as long as universities have existed. Yet 
there remains something wild about Virgil; the exact meaning of 
some of his more familiar adjectives cannot yet be established with 
absolute precision; comparative material does not exist in sufficient 
quantity for absolute control; intuition, admittedly based on long and 
extensive knowledge, is still necessary for his interpretation, and a 
core of vagueness persists. 

The same is true of all the established historical disciplines. There 
is ambiguity, from a philological point of view, about the interpretation 
of many documents: there is ambiguity about their significance also 
where there are gaps in the surviving series: there is the ambiguity 
due to imperfect knowledge of the conditions under which a given text 
was drafted. These ambiguities exist as much in the interpretation of 
documents produced in our own lifetime as for those of the Middle 
Ages. It is perhaps true, but I speak here from imperfect knowledge, 
that the technique of controlling the limits of these ambiguities may 
have been more highly developed by the political, the social, or the 
economic historian than can yet be said to be true for the historian of 
art. I almost doubt it, but I would certainly agree that such controls 
are used more consistently by more historical writers in other fields 
than they are by art historians. Indeed, the strongest weapon in the 
hands of the ‘straight history’ don against the study of art history is 
a great mass of what has been written during the past fifty years under 
the specious mantle of art historical. writing. 


Money at Stake 

Little money is at stake in the interpretation of the Georgics or 
of Whiggish prejudices.in history; but for those who seek to 
establish that several surviving square inches of paint are the work 
of Van Eyck or Holbein or Rembrandt, the case is different. The 
straight historian has a relatively manageable problem in establishing 
the authenticity of his documents. The art historian, if he is concerned 
with the work of a commercially valuable artist, has his sproblem 
bedevilled for him by a vast peripheral literature of the most tenden- 
tious character. Works of art also are much more liable than written 
documents to be rehandled and altered with the passage of the 
centuries, and their close scrutiny is made more difficult by their 
physical character. The strongest argument which can be adduced 
against art history is that whereas such preliminary studies for the 
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medieval historian as palaeography and diplomatic have reached a high 
stage of evolution and are uncomplicated by commercial literature, the 
equivalent for the study of art history, which is known as “ connoisseur- 
ship’, is still in-its green and romantic adolescence. ; 
These arguments have always been true and perhaps the complica- 
tions produced by commercial interests are no greater than the 
complications in medieval history provoked by the forgery of documents 
in the interests of ecclesiastical causes. They amount to little more 
than saying that the history of art is a younger study than~the estab- 
lished branches of history and that its methodology is less richly 
developed. They suggest no reason why art history should not naturally 
take its place beside the other historical disciplines, why art history 
should not be considered a piece, and a necessary piece, of history. 
This is indeed what has happened throughout the rest of the western 
world, except only in England. The reasons for this seem to me to 
lie, not in art history itself, but in something in our national-psychology. 


Concrete Examples 

But it is no use making out a general case for art history as a 
historical discipline and giving you no concrete examples to illustrate 
the case. Art history, for instance, in alliance with philology can make 
a most vital contribution to historical knowledge. Two very good 
examples occur to mind, both published within the last ten years and 
both in English, although one of them was written and published in 
Holland and the other in America: Dr. Goldschmidt’s edition of the 
text of those writings of St. Paulinus of Nola relating to the decoration 
of his churches, and Dr. Panofsky’s edition of the writings of Abbot 
Suger on the building and adornment of St. Denis. Both these are 
primarily concerned with the history of art; both are indispensable texts 
for the historian, the one of early Christian history of the late fourth 
century, the other for the medieval historian of the twelfth century. 
In both the method of interpretation is a combination of archaeology and 
philology: and in both the resulting knowledge illuminates the entire 
cultural history of the period. In fact Suger’s writings are fundamental 
for understanding the intellectual background of the age of Gothic. 
Advancing towards the renaissance we have Professor Meiss’ recent 
book on painting in Tuscany after the black death, in which changes 
in pictorial style are illuminated by and throw light on changes in the 
subject matter of literature, religious practice and contemporary 
political and social history. In the later sixteenth century the late style 
of Michelangelo and the ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata’ of Tasso are both 
of them hardly less integral parts of the history of the counter reforma- 
tion than is the Council of Trent itself. , 

In none of these examples that I have selected does the problem of 
connoisseurship seriously count at all. I fancy that in addition to the 
prejudice against art, which is a part of our national psychology, 
there is a confusion in the mind of the enemy between the history 
of art as a subject and the study of connoisseurship as a subject 
in so far as it relates to the great masters especially of painting. 
The enemy is not altogether to blame for this confusion, for the 
two subjects cannot altogether be separated. I wish that they could. 
But the history of Italian painting very nearly begins with the 
problem of whether it was Giotto who painted the frescoes in St. 
Francesco at Assisi in the Upper Church, and it would be an excessive 
over-simplification to discuss these without mentioning the problem 
of connoisseurship. But such necessary intrusions are rare and I believe 
that the history of art can and should be taught as a university subject, 
with as mild a dose of connoisseurship as possible except, of course, 
when it is directed towards the specific training of art historians. In 
that way it will really become a piece of history. I have mentioned 
the contribution to our difficulties which lies in our national psychology. 
I must now explain what I mean. I mean that it is almost a pre- 
supposition of our British way of life that art is a frill. Perhaps I 
should say it was a pre-supposition, since the creation of the Arts 
Council and the last education act have made some change in the 
articles of our creed. Certainly it was the creed in which every 
Englishman over forty was brought up. ‘ Art’ at school was an ‘ extra’, 
and a fairly rare and odd one at that. It would be interesting to know 
what is taught about the art of the past in schools even now. If a 
man wishes to know the normal British attitude towards the arts, let 
him look over the files of Punch for the past 100 years. 

How far this attitude can be ascribed to a Puritan or Protestant bias 
I confess I do not know. The French Revolution destroyed as much 
as gleefully as our own Puritans in the seventeenth century. Yet the 
unquenchable respect of*the French for the artist and the belief in 


* 


him and his works as a normal and essential part of life remained 
unimpaired. I suspect that there has been deeply engrained into the 
national character a belief that art is somehow an ally of the opposi- 
tion, whether it be, as it was at first, the opposition to the Established 
Church, or to Whig government, or what you will. 


The historical tradition of our older universities, handed down from- 


one eminent historian to another, has grown up independently of the 
history of art and making no use of it. It is a curious fact that the 
work of two of the most eminent historians of our own generation, 
Dr. Trevelyan, in his [/lustrated English Social History, and Previté 
Orton in his Shorter Cambridge Medieval History, should have lately 
appeared adorned with a selection of illustrations chosen by another 
hand. I suppose this answers to what Professor Pevsner described as the 
teaching of art history as ‘ background ’. 

You may wonder what is the role which I see as the most apt for art 
history in the modern universities at the moment. It is to try to 
convert art history from being a background into becoming a part of 
the foreground. That is why I have called this talk ‘a piece of history ’. 
For without it the picture presented by history would be sadly incom- 
plete. The amount of space it should fill in the foreground varies very 
much for different periods. To take an example from ancient history, 
in which art history under the pseudonym of ‘ archaeology’ has already 
acquired a footing of its own, it would be foolish to discuss the 
Peloponnesian War without taking the Parthenon into account. In the 
same way we cannot understand the age of Justinian without taking 
notice of Hagia Sophia or of St. Vitale at Ravenna. If you open the 
regulations and syllabus of one of the modern universities you witl 
probably find a list of ‘acceptable subjects for independent study’ in 


‘the history school. I happen to have before me the Birmingham volume 


for 1951-52, and among twenty such subjects there are several which 
seem to me not to admit of being taken seriously without a strong 
dose of art history: medieval Ireland: the history of Assyria: the 
Greek city state: the history of Venice: the history of Florence: Dutch 
civilisation in the seventeenth century. With a little goodwill I could 
introduce art history into several of the others, but the history of 
Florence and Venice and of Dutch seventeenth-century civilisation seem 
to me nearly unintelligible without art history. Yet it is our British 
tradition to see nothing absurd in studying them divorced from it. 

Of course neither one, two, nor even three teachers in one university 
can hope to be able to do more than guide the early stages of research 
in many fields and take them a little further in one or two others of which 
they have specialised knowledge. In a world of competitive specialisa- 
tions among straight historians, it is a little ironical that a single indi- 
vidual should be sometimes expected to provide the necessary informa- 
tion on the history of art from Altamira to Picasso, and courageous 
spirits who sometimes try to do so out of good nature and a belief 
in the value of art history as a subject are naturally vulnerable to the 
criticism of the, established historians. There are other problems too. 

One need not enlarge on the problem of the accessibility of works 
of art. Outside London the older universities alone are richly endowed 
with them, but a limited amount of really fine quality can be made to 
go a long way. Much more difficult is the question of books, and 
especially of periodicals. A good all-round library covering the history 
of European art, with special emphasis on fundamental and docu- 
mentary source books is one of the most expensive and difficult kinds 
of library to build up. In the last resort any university départment, if 
it is to do anything beyond routine teaching, must depend on the 
selective richness of its library. But first, art historians must break down 
any opposition to co-operation in their colleagues, and this is what is 
most needed at Oxford and Cambridge, or they must be the first to 
offer their own whole-hearted co-operation and not seek to live in 
well-defended ivory towers. 


‘A Sort of District Nurse’ 

I look upon the art historian in the modern universities as a sort of 
district nurse, who may be called in to help in many cases which must 
be outside her experience. A good district nurse will not mind admitting 
when she is ignorant: nor will a good art historian. But a knowledge 
of method and of parallel cases should be available to both, and always 
be of great service to the patient. In Birmingham the Barber Institute 
and Chair of Fine Arts was founded to help the university in every 
way it can, and I hope that it may not only serve the broad general 
purpose of keeping the arts always available to all students who are will- 
ing to turn to them, but will assist in having art history assimilated into 
our national tradition of studies as a piece of history — Third Programme 
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Race and Recognition 


(continued from page 751) 


seems to be a way for one group to differentiate itself within the 
maelstrom of groups. But want of sympathy for the outsider is also.an 
old English idea, and you will find it retained by Americans descended 
from the first settlers, who group themselves into special organisations 
for demonstrating their superiority. Simultaneously there is enormous 
pressure to conform to the over-all patterns established for character 
and personality; and it is extraordinary how similar, in large ways, 
the immigrant populations become in one generation. This is encouraged 
by the tremendous wealth and freedom of opportunities in the United 
States for education, employment, recreation and social advancement. 


Negroes Share American Fate 

Of course, equal ease of advancement and of assimilation have not 
been true for American-born Negroes and Mexicans. The Mexicans 
suffer from their Catholic and Indian affiliations. The Negro suffers 
almost entirely from his history of slavery in the country. In fact, a 
Negro able to demonstrate his foreignness was often exempted from 
humiliations. But on the whole, Negroes have wished to remain Ameri- 
can and nothing seems more absurd to them than occasional foreigners’ 
efforts to interest them in tribal Africa. Despite their history, the Negro 
millions in the States are American, sharing the blood, the culture and 
the general fate of the others. Their battles are contained within 
the American framework only. - 

‘It is not generally realised that before the emancipation and recon- 
struction, there had been no prejudice. There was no need for it, 
as only a small proportion of the Negro population was free, and the 
rest were entirely covered by the laws of chattel ownership. There are 
records of southern poor whites urging the boycott of skilled slave labour; 
but this was genuine economic compétition in a labour market where 
poor whites were thoroughly handicapped by want of skills. Prejudice 
emerged explosively after the defeat of the south, during the badly 
administered reconstruction period, when the new freedmen were 
donated, rather as booty, those large civic rights and responsibilities 


_ promised in the American Constitution. 


Freedom, when it came, lost Negroes the protections of slavery and 
tossed them into the cruel chaos of normal life. Overnight they 
became scapegoats for the terrible humiliations of the south. Union 
men had looted the rich old land and—sometimes honestly, sometimes 
sardonically—had placed new freedmen in the high positions once 
held by slave-owners. Consequently Negroes became the vulnerable 
symbol of Union conquest. Southern whites were not readmitted to 
Congress until after a long purging period, but Negroes were seated 
in their stead even in the national senate. Southern society grew poorer 
and poorer; and when the occupation pulled out, local vengeance 
turned upon its own, in the Ku Klux Klan, the Knights of the White 
Camellia and a whole new system of iron etiquette defining the Negro, 
who had lately been the slave, sometimes the son and brother, often 
the nurse and caretaker. The Negro moved ahead anyway; and the 
regional economy is only now staggering-to recovery with national 
aid. After nearly 100 years the old bitterness still poisons current 
presidential campaigns; and for some seventy years southern states 
have been busy maintaining statutory devices for keeping the Negro 
subordinate and apart from economic competition. 

These local enactments set at nought the new federal amendments, 
though only within the bounds of each state. The twentieth century 
initiated a long hard battle to realise the Negro’s promised freedom. 
It was led by black and white Americans, at first under the leadership 
principally of liberal wealthy whites in the north; then increasingly 
under trained and gifted Negro leadership supported by the informed 
Negro masses. Negro and white now fight together for the fulfilment of 
common constitutional rights; they fight as public-spirited. citizens, 
through the courts and the recognised avenues of public opinion. 

It is a long story, as yet incomplete, to recount the victories in this 
battle. Negro men and women are now prominent in every walk of 
American life, even in the very heart of the old south. And I think 
there is no doubt that the steadiness of this hard progress toward full 
citizenship springs from the vitality of constitutional ideals; here, 
principles can triumph, though never without constant alertness and 


unremitting organisation. In no way has the Negro been singled out for 
special benefits; indeed, legal decisions in his favour have often been 
enunciated in opposition to general sentiment but held firm by the 
moral commitment to founding principles. ’ 

There were many critical points in this history but two now seem 
outstanding: one was the Civil War and the good and evil consequences 
of emancipation; the other was the creation in 1941 of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee. The Committee admitted the strength of 
the Negro’s moral and political situation; it grappled the situation 
head-on by demonstrating that blind prejudice froze millions of needed 
men in inferior jobs or in unemployment, and besides undermined 
wartime morale. Secured by Negroes and liberal whites, who threatened 
to demonstrate in a march upon Washington, the President’s Executive 
Order stated, ‘There shall be no discrimination in employment in 
government or in war industry solely because of race, colour, creed 
or national origin’. The free future of the Negro in America is now 
certain whatever battles of principle still lie ahead, and soon his 
position will become like that of every other keen minority group in 
the country. 

The West Indian or West African travelling to Britain believes he 
belongs there as thoroughly as does the Negro in America. He antici- 
pates less trouble and more acceptance. And neither is true, because 
he has reckoned without the indifference of the Briton to the outsider 
of any origin. There are no legal resorts he can invoke in his plight, 
nor has he banded together with other Negroes sharing his lot. He 
does not quite see that there is no place for him in British society as 
presently constituted, and that in the intimate world of Britain he does 
not really exist. In contrast, the Negro in the United States and in 
Africa matters so intensively that he has had to fight for his life. The 
Negro in Britain need not fight and usually cannot fight, for there is 
no identifiable relationship existing between him and the English. Thus, 
where other countries explicitly state a prejudiced recognition of 
belonging, British society simply and indifferently withholds recognition. 
Though a fellow subject of the Crown, the people will not accept 
him. 

But necessity may change a tradition. Recent Hyde Park oratory and 
conversations in London with West Indian and West African Negroes 
reveal to me a newly aroused bitter awareness over what these persons 
regard as the naked exposure of their second-class status. This stems 
from experiences here which lead them to say, ‘ We can have anything 
the Englishman does not want’. And it has grown rapidly with reports 
of the painful Central and South African developments. Negroes in 
London are coming to identify it with the racial plights of Africa, largely 
in consequence of their, to them, anomalous situation in England, and 
they fear that they are being bandied about as they believe the African 
issues are being bandied about. Thus, Negro sentiments of unity in 
Britain, overriding their several origins, appear to be drawing West 
Indian and West African individuals together. The question arises 
as to what this connotes for future relationships within the Common- 
wealth. I have no answer but it seems to me that the country is faced 
by a problem unique in its history, which cannot be handled by tradi- 
tional methods. Responsible persons and agencies will -have to re- 
examine their social assumptions very rigorously if they are to develop 
methods of handling race relationships in a way which can be grafted 
on to British values.—Third Programme 


The first number of Chance (2s. 6d.) came out in October: it is a literary 
periodical, attractively produced and of generous bulk for its price. Its 
direction is somewhat vague: the editorial speaks broadly of an ‘ outlet’ 
for ‘talent’, but this issue consists almost entirely of short stories. Nor 
do these fall into any recognisable scheme of taste or purpose. There are 
three pages of good Sansom, a magaziney Tom Hopkinson, one or two 
pieces of the humorous monthly type, and rather too much work from 
obviously immature and timidly unexperimental writers. Only one story 
(by F. J. Tuohy) really justifies the editorial claim. The drawings, too, 
dither between the commercial, the comic, and the avant garde. Chance is 
well-served by its advertisers and printers and may well survive long 
enough for its editors to discover what they want to do. 
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NEWS DIARY 


October 29—November 4 


Wednesday, October 29 


Egyptian and Sudanese leaders meet in 
Cairo to sign an agreement about the 
future of the Sudan 


House of Lords debates situation in Kenya. 
Mr. Lyttelton, on his arrival in Nairobi, 
praises work of Kenya administration 


President of Board of Trade announces 
that certain parts of north-east Lancashire 
are to be made a development area 


Thursday, October 30 


Minister of State for Economic Affairs tells 


Commons that export prospects have 
worsened 
French and Vietnamese forces launch 


counter-attack in Indo-China 


Mine-workers Union and Coal Board accept 
award of National Reference Tribunal on 
wage claims 


Friday, October 31 


Two hundred more Africans rounded up in 
Kenya 


Troop reinforcements arrive in Johore in 
the Malay Peninsula to deal with out- 
break of terrorism 


Yurcoslavia rejects Note from Italy about 
Trieste 


Saturday, November 1 


British Chargé d’Affaires in Persia leaves 
Teheran 


Duchess of Kent returns to Singapore on 
last stage of her tour of the Far East 


Sunday, November 2 


General Neguib, the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, discusses the Sudan with the 
British Ambassador 


Marshal Tito opens Congress of Yugoslav 
Communist Party 


The Colonial Secretary makes statement on 
Mau Mau during his visit to Kenya 


Monday, November 3 


Sterling area’s gold and dollar 
increased in October 


reserve 


Text of Egyptian Note to Britain on future 
of Sudan is published 


Marshal Tito accuses Russia of betraying 
socialism 


Tuesday, November 4 
Presidential election held in United States 


H.M. the Queen opens Parliament and out- 
lines Government’s programme in Speech 
from Throne. Commons debate the 
Queen’s Speech 


FHE “LISIEENER 


Mr. Oliver Ly ttelton (right) Secretary of State for the Colonies 

being greeted on his arrival at Nairobi on October 29 by Sir 

Evelyn Baring, Governor of Kenya.-Mr. Lyttelton made an 

extensive tour of the colony and met chiefs and headmen in the 

Kikuyu reserve. In a statement to the press he described Mau 

Mau as an anti-European and anti-Christian movement, but 
not directly linked to economic causes 


The. B.B.C. 


experiment in collaboration with British Railways. The ‘ 
Warden’ 


transmutter-aerial vehicle with its 


recently carried out a ship-to-shore television 
Lord 
at Dover is seen loaded with the B.B.C. power- 
100-ft. extending ladder 


Right: the Cambridgeshire Stakes was run at Newmarket on 

October 29: it was won by ‘Richer’; there was a photo- 

finish for the second and third places between ‘ Sunny Brae’ 
amd.“ Garrison Hack’ 
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Victor and vanquished in the American Presidenti 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Republican ca 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, Governor of Illinois, the D 
victory to General Eisenhower in the early hours o 
the election General Eisenhower caused a political 
event of his being elected he would fly to Korea at th 
to end the war 


H.M. the Queen is to visit the Temple on Novemial | 
Inner Temple which has been under reconstruction 
shows the completed building of the Pump Court and ¢ 
Inner Temple hall can be seen in front of the cloil 
responsible for the restorationg 
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ion of November 4: left, 
; and President-elect; right, 
venididate, who conceded the 


der 5. In the last stages of 
» by announcing that in the 
yt Opportunity in an attempt 


Troops fording a mountain stream during a temporary 

withdrawal of French and Vietnamese forces. Last week 

a counter-attack was launched in Indo-China but was 
hampered by a typhoon 


lay the foundation stone of the new hall and library of the 

heavy damage it suffered during the war. The photograph 
on the left; work in progress on the foundations of the new 

r Hubert Worthingtonis the architect 
‘ Inner Temple 


The scene in Parliament Square as Her Majesty the Quéen began her return 
journey in the Irish state coach to Buckingham Palace after opening 
a Parliament on November 4 


The oil tanker ‘ British 
Skill’ arriving on October 
31 from Kuwait to deliver 
the first cargo of crude oil 
for the new \Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company’s refinery at 
the Isle of Grain, Kent. The 
arrival of the cargo marks 
the first stage in operating 
the new refinery 


Left: a scene in the ship- 
yards at Bochum, Germany, 
when four electric bells, a 
gift of the workers, were 
formally presented last week 
to Japan for a church in 
Hiroshima. A member of the 
Japanese Diplomatic Corps 
received the gifts 
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The ‘Tory Design for the Future’ 


By the Rt. Hon. IAIN MACLEOD, MP., Minister of Health 


YEAR ago this week the Tory Govern- 
ment came to office. This afternoon*, 
Parliament was prorogued, and next 
Tuesday, Her Majesty the Queen will 

open the new session. It is a good time to take 
stock. 

Remember, then, like a flashback in a film, 
a year ago. In the year before the last election, 
the cost of living had risen faster than in any 
year since the war. While the Socialists were 
in office, general prices had risen by forty per 
cent., and food prices alone by nearly sixty per 
cent. A year ago, we were not paying. our way in 
the world. We were overspending abroad at the 
rate of £800.000000 a year—more than 
£2,000 000 a day. Our gold and dollar reserves 
were draining away, and would have been com- 
pletely exhausted in a few months. That is why 
we had a general election. The new Conservative 
Government was faced with this grim situation. 
We had to introduce many painful but necessary 
measures. That is why the going has been so 
tough this year for all of us, because the first 
thing to do was to stop the country going 
bankrupt. 

We set ourselves the task of paying our way 
with the rest of the world in the second half of 
1952. Well, as you all know from recent figures, 
we have done better than that, we have achieved 
that balance in the first six months. We earned a 
surplus of £24.000 000, and that is not counting 
American defence aid. And without success here 
in this financial struggle. everything else— 
security, employment, food, social services— 
would have been lost. Of course. we have a very 
long wav st'll to go: we have achieved as yet no 
more than a ‘ breathing space’ as Mr. Butler has 
called it All the same, it is an immense and a 
proud achievement to have done that already 
I cannot understand why the Socialists del ght 
to scrabble with the figures—as if they want to 
show that our country has been less successful 
than it has proved itself. I should have thought 
that we can all rejoice that the first battle has 
been won . 

It is true that this result has come about in 
part through cuts in imports. You know very 
well that if your household budget gets into a 
tangle, the first thing to do is to look round 
and see if you can cut down somewhere. Then 
you must hunt for ways of earning more. That 
is what we have got to do now as a nation. We 
have got to get down to the roots of this 
problem which, under the Socialists, rocked the 
country with crisis after crisis, year after year. 
We must rebuild our savings, our gold reserves, 
and to do that we need a surplus, not just a 
balance, in our trading. We want again to be 
able to invest overseas. and particularly. of 
course, to invest in the Empire. We have been 
cramped and we’ve been restricted for much 
too long. 

From now on, we must expand. That won’t 
be a simple job. It is not so easy to sell things 
now as it was immediately after the war. For 
one thing, we’ve got to meet active competition 
again from Germany and Japan. To succeed, 
we must first end inflation and rising costs at 
home; otherwise we shall not be able to compete 
with the rest of the world. 

During the six years of Socialist government, 
prices rocketed. At the 1951.General Election a 
year ago, we did not claim that this steadily 
rising post-war trend in the cost of living could 


be reversed in a few months. Indeed, we said in 
our election programme, which we _ called 
‘Britain Strong and Free’, that this would be 
accomplished—I quote the exact words—‘ only 
by immense efforts and after some time’. But 
we have already made some progress. In the 
period January to September this year, with the 
Tories in office, the cost of living index rose by 
only three per cent.—and that includes food. In 
the same period last year, under the Socialists, 
the rise was three times as great—it was nine 
per cent. This August and September the cost 
of living index has fallen for two months in 
succession for the first time since the new index 
was started in’ 1947. The October figures are 
going to reflect the increases in certain food 
prices which came into effect on October 5. 
But even allowing for that, there has been a 
real improvement, and there is now a fair 
prospect for more stable prices. We have not 
won the fight. Not yet: but we have won the 
first round. . 

If only we can steady prices and steady costs, 
then we shall really be able to see and enjoy the 
fruits of harder work. What does an expanding 
policy mean? It means, surely, new forms of 
incentive, and it means, particularly, men work- 
ing in the right jobs. It means efficient transport, 
a national settlement for steel, fewer controls, 
more food from our own farms. Quite a number 
of these things are beginning to come right. We 
have made a start on reducing the heavy burden 
of taxation: no less than 16.000,000 people 
benefit from our tax reliefs. By reducing taxation 
on overtime these reliefs have provided a new 
incentive. Men have moved into the vital metal- 
using and coal-mining industries. There are 


’ fewer controls; and there are going to be still 


fewer as the months go on. There are over 
2 000 less snoopers now with the right to enter 
your home than there were last year—and that’s 
just a start. We shall be getting more food from 
our own soil: sixty per cent. above pre-war 
production by 1956. And. when our Transport 
and Steel Bills go through, as they will, these 
two great industries, on which our whole liveli- 


hood depends, can play their full part in- 


national recovery. 

Of course, these measures will give rise to 
fierce debate in the House and, indeed, outside 
it. Our Bill to reorganise transport aims at 
creating conditions in’ which all the forms of 
transport—all of them—can offer their special- 
ised services to the customer—that is, of course, 
to you—without ruining either one another or 
themselves by wasteful rivalry. We are going to 
break up the present over-centralised structure 
of road transport so that private firms—and 
most of them will be small firms—can give trade 
and industry the personal. direct service which 
only they can provide. I believe that is going 
to work. 

As for steel, both parties agree that there must 
be a strong element of public supervision. How 
should we achieve it?—that is the point. 
Socialists argue for public monopoly. We want 
to combine private initiative with a substantial 
and, indeed, with an extended public supervision. 

These are some of the things that have to be 
done at home. But this expanding policy of ours, 
this Tory design, is not a matter just for these 
islands. It is one for the whole Commonwealth 
and Empire. A strong Commonwealth threatens 
nobody; it is the surest bulwark of peace and the 
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surest basis for prosperity. The Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers met here in January to plan 
emergency measures—first-aid, if you like. Well, 
we’ve balanced the national accounts. It is not 
a coincidence that now, when we are re-grouping 
for ‘the next advance, the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers should come next month to London 
to plan broadly and wisely for the future. With 
the Empire—that is where our strength and our 
future lies. 

The family abroad, then, and the family at 
home: they are our first concern. The family 
at home—that is why our housing programme 
is sO important a piece in the pattern. A few 
weeks ago, Mr. Harold Macmillan, the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, gave you a 
progress reportt. I’d like to give you some rather 
later figures. In the first eight months of this 
year 148,770 homes have been built in Britain, 
nearly 26,000 more than a year ago under the 
Socialists. It took the Socialists till mid-October 
to reach the point we reached in August. We 
are six whole building weeks ahead of them. We 
are building 100 more houses every single day 
than they did. 

Think what that means to those families on 
the housing lists who had begun to despair of 
ever having their own home. We are building— 
and we'll go on with it—more houses to rent 
and more to sell: more finished, more being 
built, more begun. But, you know, there is a 
special-reason why I find these figures exciting. 
Thousands of people come into hospitals partly 
because they cannot be treated at home. Probably 
as many as half of the old people who are taken 
into hospitals or homes come there because their 
housing conditions are intolerable. I’ve always 
thought, and I’m even more certain of it now 
that I am Minister of Health, that nothing can 
do more for the health of the people of this 
country than a large and expanding housing 
programme. 

My own Department is a good deal less con- 
troversial now than when a Socialist predecessor 
of mine was Minister. There is only one matter 
that I would like to talk about tonight in this 
field, and that has neither a party nor a political 
angle. It is the place of voluntary organisations 
and voluntary effort in the National Health Ser- 
vice. It is true that thousands of fine men and 
women help, without pay, to organise and man- 
age the service in the regions, and the local 
authorities, and the hospital management com- 
mittees. All the same, I think we have lost some- 
thing since 1948. There isn’t now quite the same 
local pride in the hospitals since the state took 
them over. I am doing, and I will continue to 
do, everything I possibly can to encourage 
voluntary service. The family and the state, local 
authority and voluntary effort, each has its part 
to play. I won’t be content until every hospital 
and institution in the service has its own volun- 
tary organisation, League of Friends, or whatever 
you may like to call it. Now, has your hospital, 
your local hospital, got one? If not, then why 
not? Why not see that it has? And don’t forget 
old ‘people’s homes, sanatoria, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the mental hospitals—cheerless and 
bleak as many of them still are: it is here where 
the patients are different and can do so little for 


- themselves that voluntary work can bring its 


richest and most satisfying reward. 
And one more word on health. It is generally 
accepted that the infant mortality rate is perhaps 
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the best guide of all to the health of the people. 
Here are the figures for the first three quarters 
of this year. The March quarter, 33.4 deaths per 
1,000 births—a low record for the March quar- 
ter. In the second quarter 25.1, a low record for 
the June quarter. And last quarter 23, not only 
a record for the September quarter but the 
lowest rate ever recorded in this country. Now 
I am not claiming personal or party credit for 
this, although I seem to remember that the 
Socialists used to do so. Let’s give the credit to 
those who deserve it, to doctors, ‘to nurses, to 
midwiyes, to scientists, and most of all probably 
to the mothers themselves. I’m not complacent 
about those figures and I’m not satisfied with 
them but it does show that records are being 
broken here in this most vital of all fields. 

I have tried to tell you some of the things the 
Government has been doing and plans to do. 
Now I want to tell you what you can do to 
help us. Any government needs to be sustained 


in its task by a people that knows the facts. It- 
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must be backed not only by a strong and united 
party organisation, but, more important, by a 
nation that knows exactly what the Government 
is trying to achieve. 

We need the help of an increasing number of 
men and women in making known to the people 
the state of the nation—its problems, its diffi- 
culties, and its successes, Therefore, I am in- 
viting the co-operation of each one of you, 
whatever your calling, who want to see this 
Government succeed. Especially do I call on all 
those who voted for us at the last General Elec- 
tion to join their local Conservative and Unionist 
Associations now. We started a recruiting drive 
at our conference at Scarborough three weeks 
ago. First results are splendid. Ind2ed I know 
of several constituencies where 
already made over 1,000 new members in this 
time and at least one where they have made 
over 2,000. 

Last time we had a recruiting campaign was 
in 1948. That campaign helped us to put an end 
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to six years of Socialist government. Now we are 
campaigning again. Our proud slogan is ‘ Win- 
ning Through’. That is what we are doing: 
winning through. You can help us to go on 
doing it. 

I have not discussed the Opposition, tempting 
though the subject may seem. The reason, of 
course, is that there isn’t one. The Libzral Party 
in parliament gives us general, though of course 
not uncritical, support for many of our 
measures. That is fair enough. But there isn’t a 
Labour Party, or rather there are several, and 
there isn’t an alternative government. Only the 
Tories have a design for the future. Only the 
Tor-es are daring to shape and carry out the 
policies that wise men and women of all parties 
in this country know we must follow if we are 
to survive and to prosper. We do not under- 
estimate at all the problems that lie ahead, but 
we face them united and full of confidence. 
Things are coming right. We are winning 
through. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Next Stage in Soviet Russia 

Sir,—We attended the Nineteenth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
as guests, and should like to correct a number 
of errors of fact in Mr. Barman’s broadcast— 
apart from political comments with which we 
disagree. 

Stalin in his pamphlet called Economic Prob- 
lems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. did not write, 
as Mr. Barman claims, that ‘ Collective farms 

. must be transferred to the state’. He said 
the task would be to ‘raise collective farm pro- 
perty to the level of public property ’, and else- 
where in the pamphlet added: 

Whether simply by the swallowing up of the 
collective farm sector by the State sector—which 
is hardly likely . . . or by the setting up of a 
single national economic body (comprising repre- 
sentatives of State industry and of the collective 
farm) . . . is a special question which requires 
separate discussion. 

Nor did he say, as Mr. Barman claims, that 
‘the mentality of the working class must be 
completely altered. It must undergo compul- 
.’ What he wrote 
was: ‘It is necessary, in the first place, to en- 
sure such a cultural advancement of society 
as will secure for all members of society, the 
all-round development of their physical and 
mental ability’, and later, ‘It is necessary 
further, to introduce universal, compulsory, 
polytechnic education’. Compulsory political 
training was not mentioned. 

Mr. Barman asserts that Stalin gave a warn- 
ing that the ‘ present difficulties will continue 
into the foreseeable future’. Far from any 
such warning being given, Stalin emphasised 
that now it has become easier. In fact, since 
1947 the purchasing power of the rouble has 
doubled. The supply of consumer goods last 
year was forty-three per cent. above pre-war, 
and social benefits have increased three-fold. And 
for the immediate future? A sixty-five per cent. 
increase in consumer goods, and a rise in real 
wages to the equivalent of sevén shillings in the 
pound. eg 

Mr. Barman, however, says darkly, heavy in- 
dustry, and above all, the armaments industry, 
will continue to have priority. Can Mr. Barman 
please tell us how a society can steadily. and 
continuously expand the production of con- 
sumer goods without the prior expansion of 
heavy industry? It cannot be done. 


As for priority to the expansion of the arma- 
ments industry, this is Mr. Barman’s opinion. 
Neither Stalin nor Malenkov said anything about 
an armaments race. If Mr. Barman can explain 
how Stalin can both raise living standards, and 
carry through a huge rearmament programme, 
he should pass the secret on to Mr. Butler— 
he can do with it. 

Mr. Barman is entitled to indulge in any 
flight of fancy he wishes concerning who will 
‘succeed’ Stalin. But if the B.B.C. wants to 
broadcast an accurate account of the Soviet 
Nineteenth Congress by people who were 
present, we place ourselves at the disposal of 
Broadcasting House.—Yours, etc., 

Harry POLLITT 

London, W.C.2 JOHN GOLLAN 

[We showed the above letter to Mr. Thomas 
Barman, who replies: 


I am sorry that the talk on the Nineteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union should have given rise to any misunder- 
standing. May I reply briefly to the points 
raised by Messrs. Pollitt and Gollan? 

(1) They write that the talk was incorrect 
in claiming that Mr. Stalin said that collective 
farms must be transferred to the state. In 
Bolshevik, No. 18, September 1952, Mr--Stalin 
said that ‘the problem is to liquidate these con- 
tradictions by means of the gradual transforma- 
tion of collective farm property into the common 
property of all the people’. 

(2) I agree that Mr. Stalin did not mention 
“compulsory political education’. This expres- 
sion occurred in. the first version to reach this 
country of Mr. Stalin’s articles in Bolshevik. A 
later and corrected version, which became avail- 
able only after the talk had been given, spoke 
of ‘compulsory polytechnical education’; and, 
in the same context, of ‘education sufficient to 
enable them [all members of Soviet society] to 
become active participants in social develop- 
ment’. 

(3) Your correspondents quarrel with the 
assertion that Mr. Stalin geve a warning that 
“present difficulties will continue into the fore- 
seeable future’. Mr. Stalin said that ‘ three basic 
preliminary conditions must be attained’ before 
communism can be achieved. These conditions 
(summarised in the talk) are such that a long 
time must of necessity elapse before they can be 
fulfilled. 


(4) Objection is taken to the remarks about the 
heavy industries. Obviously, if the output of 
consumer goods is to be increased in the long 
run, heavy industries must first be expanded. The 
Soviet Government does not distinguish between 
the output of armaments and of heavy industry 
as a whole. ] 


Past Against Future in Malaya 

Sir,—It is an asset of propaganda that ten- 
dentious questions can be briefly put but seldom 
briefly answered. The letter of Mr. D. M. 
MacKinnon in THE LISTENER of October 30 
is a case in point. The communist view that the 
end justifies the means, in peace as in war 
(though only of course for the Soviets), is 
clearly expressed over and over again in official 
Russian literature at large: but here are one or 
two instances culled at random that should at 
least show the way the wind blows. 


LENIN: ‘We must be able to resort to all 
sorts of stratagems, manoeuvres, illegal methods, 
to evasions and subterfuges, only so as to get 
into the Trade Unions, to remain in them, and 
to carry on Communist work in them at all 
costs’. “ We have always declared it to be absurd 
for the revolutionary proletariat to forswear 
revolutionary wars’; and ‘ the class character of 
the war is the fundamental question that con- 
fronts a socialist (if he is not a renegade). If war 
is waged by the proletariat after it has con- 
quered the bourgeoisie in its own country and 
is waged with the object of strengthening and 
extending socialism such a war is legitimate 
and “‘holy”’. 

STALIN: ‘We are not, a‘ter all, opposed to 
every war. We are against imperialist war be- 
cause it is counter-revolutionary war. But we 
are for a liberating, anti-imperialist, revo- 
lutionary war’. (In a letter to Gorki in 1930, 


published in 1949.) The Moscow Literary 
Gazette of 21.6.51: ‘What grandeur, beauty, 
and nobility distinguish the just, liberating, 


people’s war! ’ 

Mr. MacKinnon is on a better wicket when 
he asks how the use of strategic bombing differs 
morally from the promotion of subversive 
violence in (e.g.) Malaya. Apart from its intrin- 
sic interest and difficulty this is a very pertinent 
question indeed, for it touches the heart of the 
cleavage between western and communist morals 
and culture. I suggest that the cause of this 
cleavage is simply that the ‘good’ communist 
is aways at war, whereas ‘ civilised’ men (I seek 
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NEW 
HAMLET 


Denmark a la mode 


Onthe Boulevard Schweppesmann, 
a novel Ffamiler-to titivate the ever- 
varied taste of the gamin a Paris. 
By translating back into French 
the English version of Gide’s notes 
for.a French version of Hanzler, 
the elements” of Shakespeare's 
work are silhouetted against a new 
and startling background. It is 
clear as never before that the real 
murderer of Claudius, Hamlet, 
was usurping the juster claims of 
the First Gravedigger to succeed to 
the throne of Denmark. 

Was Hamlet Ophelia’s Aunt ?— 
is the question which this produc- 
tion dings relentlessly in the mind. 
So much so that we must ask why 
is it that never before has Hamlet 
worn spectacles? Except in the 
first scene, when Shakespeare 
specifically tells us that his short- 
sightedness causes him to be “* too 
much the frown”, the symbolism 
of Hamlet's clearer vision: is 
naturally linked with the 
Elizabethan vogue for glasses with 
rims of horn, when Ophelia 
deliberately describes Hamlet's 
“ glass of fashion ”. 
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A new-found holograph 
of Schschwoy, dancing 
master to the Princess 
Imperial, reveals the long- 
lost step “ point-mains ”’, 
proving that “sur les 
pointes” originally im- 
plied the tip of the index 
finger. 

Small wonder that the 
premiere danseuse of to- 
day, with the long pointed 
fingernails of 1952, finds 
this position difficult to 
maintain. 
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Schweppshire Post, 1952 


The Susschweppes 
Cork-Necklace. 


CINEMA 


MASTERPIECE 
AT THE ‘FORWARD’ 


Motobicycletto (English sound- 
effects) is the simple story of a 
simple motor bicycle engine 
and the part which it plays in 
an ordinary simple community, 
set amidst the intangible 
beauties of the Via Latina. I, 
for one, was deeply moved by 
this plotless and featureless 
film of overtones and 
undertones. 


Moses (at the Schweppza 
Cinema). This film cost twelve 
million — dollars. Verdict; 
Hi-ya, Mose. 


LASTS Walnlais 


An Interesting Find | 


EXCAVATIONS AT SUSSCHWEPPES 


Here, with measuring rod in 
cms. to show relative size, is a 
string of early corks proving 
that a palaeoschweppic era did 
exist; though whether the corks 
were ever actually made of flint 
has never actually been proved. 
Some of these early corks are so 
rough that it is doubtful whether 
they were made by the hand of 


man or nature or what their 
function, or whence. 

During the cress tea which 
followed the recent outing of the 
Wescht Schweppshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, Mr. Geoffrey 
Coad-Sanderson, secretary, said: 
“No cork without a bottle”, 

Is there a link between the 
civilisations in this fascinating 
Susschweppesian treasure and 
the recently excavated mug 
handles of the Persian Gulf? 


A book of 
COBELES 


Architectural Notes 


Our photographer, in this glimpse of a 
“ book ” or ** sette ’’ of cobbles in the 
road by the tramlines outside 
Schwapping Station has caught the 
natural beauty of intuitive design 
and instinctively unfettered Composi- 
tion of the untutored roadmaker. We 
have chosen this picture, taken with an 
ordinary box camera, because it 
iMustrates also the intuitive beauty of 
natural design, and the instinctively 
unfettered roadmaket’s untutored 
composition, 
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a term that will include good Christians, Budd- 
hists, Hindus, Moslems, étc., as well as humanist 
free-thinkers) have a standard of honour and 
good will that they acknowledge to be their aim 
and duty irrespective of any object in view— 
however sadly they sometimes lapse from it in 
practice—and only admit departures from it 
under the loathsome necessities of war. Thus 
we, but not good communists, are horrified at 
the ‘conditioning’ of the accused for trial; at 


-the use of slave labour in peace time (‘ Forced 


labour is one of the basic measures of punish- 
ment of Soviet criminal law ’—Large Soviet 
Encyclopaedia, vol. 47, p. 36: —‘ The task of the 
penal policy is the defence of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat ’"—Corrective Labour Codex of 
the R.S.F.S.R. of 1.8.33), etc., etc.; and at the 
use of treaties, and of promises and assurances 
given by the Foreign Secretary or the head of 
the state, to be broken the moment it becomes 
of tactical advantage to do so—and, in short, of 
all methods that seek or use the degradation 
of men and women for political ends. We 
object to these means to any end in peace time 
because we think them wicked. The communist 
approves them if—and only if—they further his 
Cause. : 

The use of weapons in war is very different. 
All wars—and all weapons—are horrible, and, 
we say, should only be resorted to when no 
other means are open to us to combat some 
threat. or wrong that is even more horrible to 
us. But the forces that drive us ever further 
from the limits we should like to impose—and 
have repeatedly sought to impose—even on the 
conduct of war have nothing to do with the 
standards we believe to be necessary for human 
brotherhood in peace. When we have to fight, 
we fight to win, because we must. When we are 
not fighting, we approve those standards of 
behaviour that make honourable dealing, humane 
government, trust and good fellowship, and 
reasonable discussion possible between men and 
women and = between nations. The declared 
policies and beliefs of Marx, Stalin, and their 
governments make all these impossible. And they 
have been and are being worked out logically 
and ruthlessly in action—yYours, etc., 

Chichester Mark WARDLE 


Sir,—Since when has it been necessary for 
the public to accept the thesis that no claim 
can be made except by verbal or written pub- 
lication? 

Mr. D. M. MacKinnon suggests that com- 
munists have never claimed that the end justifies 
the means. Is there no such thing as a mental 
revolution followed by such action as proves it 
to have been made? Are the invasions of Finland 
and Poland, the rejection of the expressed will 
of the Hungarian people, the forcible seizure of 
power in Czechoslovakia, the invasion of South 
Korea, and the welcome given to these acts by 
world communism not sufficient evidence to 
prove that, for communists, the end does, “in 
fact, justify the means? Parenthetically I may 
add that Leo Trotsky actually stated that the 
Red Terror was justified by its results; how- 
ever, we are not allowed long memories today 
and communist actions are sufficient answer to 
Mr. MacKinnon’s implied denials. 

Yours, etc., 


Sevenoaks D. T. BAILEY 


The People of India 

Sir.—Mr. Raymond Mortimer in his second 
talk on India, published in THE LISTENER of 
October 16, refers to the ‘ beautiful manners’ of 
Indian customs house officials and adds, some- 
what out of context, ‘I wish I could say the 
same of Pakistan ’. 

It strikes me that anybody with some ex- 
perience of modern travelling can tell many a 
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contradictory tale on the behaviour of customs 
officials in many lands. Most have experienced 
that U.S. officials do not leave ‘a single stone 
unturned’, but all customs officials are human 
beings. It appears that it often depends on the 
hour of the day or of the night of arrival or 
on other individual circumstances. For when 
arriving at the same place repeatedly one can 
often undergo different experiences—from rude- 
ness via indifference to the cracking of jokes. 
I am not a government official or stooge, but 
I hold that to single out Pakistan for this criti- 
cism is quite unfair.—Yours, etc., 
GERARD M. FRITERS 
University of the Panjab, 
Lahore 


Where South Africa Stands 


Sir,—I have just seen thé published talk given 
by the South African Finance Minister in THE 
LISTENER for October 9. A more misleading 
account of the situation in South Africa it would 
be difficult to find anywhere. Like all his fellow- 
countrymen who share his views on apartheid 
Mr. Havenga lectures his hearers on the pecu- 
liarly unique position of white South Africa and 
talks much of misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation. The ‘uniqueness’ of present-day 
South Africa is as old as recorded history. It is 
the age-old refusal of the privileged to acknow- 
ledge the fundamental human rights of their 
fellow men and a blindness to the inevitable 
consequences of their own reactionary folly. 

Mr. Havenga’s own reading of British history 
must be very superficial if he cannot see that 
the very class to which he applies the term 
apartheid in England—obviously the ‘ working 
class’—are today in a position to dictate the 
policies of government and themselves provide 
the men who hold the reins of that government. 
Does he know that not more than 100 or so 
years ago the privileged classes in this country 
were using strangely similar language towards 
the ‘lower classes’ in England? ‘ However 
specious in theory may be the project of giving 
education to the labouring classes’, declared a 
President of the Royal Society with the some- 
what appropriate name of Giddy, ‘it will be 
found in effect prejudicial to their morals and 
happiness. It will teach them to despise their lot 
instead of making them good servants to agri- 
culture and other laborious employments to 
which their rank in society destines them! ” 

Fortunately, saner counsels than appear to be 
found within the ranks of Mr. Havenga’s party 
prevailed in England and the poorest child born 
in an English slum, which is a palace by com- 
parison with the ‘ shanties’ of Native Africans, 
can if he wishes claim his right to compete for 
the highest position tn the country. That right 
was won by resistance and struggle, and today 
England is the safest and sanest country in the 
world. To talk of English apartheid is sheer non- 
sense, just as it is nonsense to give the impres- 
sion that white artisans perform in South Africa 
the manual labour that Zulus scorn to do. The 
‘division of labour’ in South Africa would be 
comical were it not so tragic, when one sees the 
things whites must and must not do! White 
South Africa, like Rome in ancient times, lives 
upon its subject race and once the Native African 
withdrew his labour, by passive or other resist- 
ance, the whole structure of South African 
society would collapse. 

As to the passive-resistance movement which 
Mr. Havenga so lightly dismisses, it would be 
interesting to know what are ‘ the Native organ- 
isations who claim a following of several 
millions ’, who roundly repudiate this campaign? 

What I object to in Mr. Havenga’s talk is 
to be told that, in effect, ‘outsiders’ have no 
right to criticise. Where is ‘the serious student 
of public affairs’ to get a balanced picture of 
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South African affairs if not from books and 
daily newspapers—and personal experience? I 
have read. or seen nothing that convinces me that 
the reactionary and, to my mind, completely 
un-Christian policy of successive South African 
governments in regard to the millions of non- 
Europeans, can bring nothing but disaster and 
the precipitation of that very catastrophe—the 
overthrow of civilisation—which white South 
Africans profess to fear. 

I hope and pray profoundly that Mr. 
Havenga’s confident assertion that ‘ there will be 
no revolution in South Africa’ will prove true. 
There is nothing in his party’s policy which 
gives cause for confidence. 

Yours, etc., 


Huntingdon ALEXANDER Morris 


‘The Edinburgh Review’ 


Sir,—I was surprised to be told, in a recent 
broadcast on The Edinburgh Review, that John 
Locke and David Hume gave ‘the English and 
Scots version of the same philosophy ’. Hume’s 
is by no means the same philosophy as Locke’s 
and is anything but typically Scottish. Indeed, 
just before and during the heyday of The 
Edinburgh Review, the Scottish school of 
thinkers regarded Hume as Philosophical Enemy 
Number One, whose hideous conclusions were 
the result of his straying from the path laid 
down by Locke. The man who gave a Scots 
version of Locke was Thomas Reid (born 1710), 
who devoted a lifetime to attacking the deduc- 
tions from Locke’s position made by Berbecke 
and Hume.—Yours, etc., 

Luton D. GERAINT EVANS 

Sir,—A note might be added to Miss 
Karminski’s broadcast on The Edinburgh Review. 
“On October 10, 1802, the first number of The 
Edinburgh Review appeared. Allen was thirty- 
two, Sidney Smith thirty-one, Francis Jeffrey 
twenty-nine, Francis Horner twenty-four, 
Brougham twenty-three years old. . . . The 
effect was electrical’, (The Earl of Buchan 
kicked the Review through the front door into 
the street.) ‘ The splendid career of the journal 
was not anticipated either by its authors or its 
most ardent admirers ’.—Yours, etc., 

Aldeburgh J. R. Wiis 


‘A Correct Compassion’ 

Sir,—Mr. Palmer’s criticism of a line of mine 
seems to make a different point from that he 
makes against Mr. Kirkup. For ‘ flat’ and ‘ fat’ 
end in the same sound, like Rilke’s ‘ Stabe’ and 
‘ gabe’ 

I cannot help feeling that the irrelevance of 
his objection to my own line is clear from his 
use of the words ‘ melody’ and ‘ melodious’ in 
defining and applying his supposed law. I was 
intending (as is apparent not only from the 
flatness and repetitiveness of the sound but also, 
I think, from the rhythm and ‘ meaning’ of the 
line) to produce a sardonic, irritable, condemna- 
tory effect: naturally laws designed to ensure 
melodiousness are not applicable. Mr. Palmer 
may deny that the effect I was after is legitimate, 
but that is a different argument. 

However, to take him up on his own ground, 
it is surely wrong to insist on the univer al com- 
petence of academic rules of this sort. The rules, 
if any, of poetry should be deduced from the suc- 
cessful practice of the best poets. Coleridge’s ‘ yet 
never a breeze did breathe’, Shelley’s ‘I die! I 
faint! I fail! ’, Keats’ ‘horsemen, hawk, and 
hound’, Burns’ ‘ Sae I sat and sae I sang’ seem 
to me to be entirely successful. Dryden’s 
‘ Soon he soothed his soul to pleasure’, Hopkins’ 
*couple-colour ’, Eliot’s ‘ The walker, the water- 
thrush’, are at least respectable, and in all these 
cases the effect is obviously carefully studied. (I 
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Gel TECHNICAL SERVICE 


\ bites chemical industry’s ability to satisfy the needs of 
its customers at home and to succeed against compe- 
tition abroad is determined largely by the efficiency of its 
technical service—that is, the expert advice and assistance 
it gives to those industries that use its products. The man 
who buys heavy chemicals is not persuaded to do so by 
high-pressure salesmanship or intensive advertising. He 
buys them because they are the necessary raw materials of 
his business, and he tends to go to a concern which not 
only enjoys a high reputation for quality but supports its 
products with technical service. 
Technical service works in two ways. It confers obvious 
and direct advantages on the consumer, and the chemical 
industry also benefits. Out of the experience of its technical 
service are born new products, and new techniques, to 
improve efficiency in many trades. I.C.I. employs hundreds 
of qualified men in this specialist organisation, which 
covers nearly every branch of Industry and Agriculture at 
home and abroad and costs over £1,000,000 a year. Such 
an organisation can only be maintained by a large-scale 
enterprise. This series of announcements, citing examples 
from 1.C.J.’s casebook, is intended to 
show the importance of its technical 
service to the efficiency of British industry 
and, therefore, to the wellbeing of the 
community. 
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SCIENCE 


REVIEW 


An illustrated quarterly periodical 
Price 6d. 


The Winter issue will include articles on: 


The Metal Uranium 
By Dr. H. M. Finniston, 
of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Harwell 


The Radio Telescope : 
a new Tool of Astronomical Research 


By Professor A. C. B. Lovell, 
of the Jodrell Bank Experimental Station 


Chemical Effects of High Pressure 
By M. W. Perrin, 
of Imperial Chemical Industries 


Extreme Conditions of Life 
By Professor Sir Bryan Matthews, F.R.S. 


To be published on November 11 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
From all newsagents and bookstalls 


The annual subscription—for the four issues—is 2s. 6d., 
including postage. Orders should be sent to the 
Subscription Manager, The Times, London, E.C.4. 
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am not quite clear whether Keats’ ‘Oh Attic 
shape! Fair attitude! ’, or Yeats’ ‘The great 
grey-eyed Athene > come under the rule or not.) 
Needless to say, I am not arguing more from 
this than that Mr. Kirkup’s lines and my own 
should be judged on their merits according to 


the reader’s taste and not condemned a priori. 


Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 ROBERT CONQUEST 
Sir,—We are most. grateful to Mr. Herbert 
Palmer for telling us when assonance puts 
‘melody’ into poetry and when it takes it out, 
but I hope he-will let us have a few more of the 
technical laws he has discovered. Then we shall 
be able to run the rule over any poem we may 
write or read, and how much easier that will be 
than worrying about what the stuff means— 
fastening our attention on the poem’s buttons 


Gardening 
How to 


HERE are so many jobs that should 
be done during the winfer and which 
will, if properly done, give a good 
: return during the next season. How 
many people put off their winter digging until 
they get the urge in the spring, and how many 
people get behind with the spring sowing and 
planting through putting it off? I can well 
remember that whenever the soil was dry or 
frosted the favourite job for young gardeners 
was wheeling manure on to the ground in 
readiness for digging in. There was always 
plenty of manure at that time, in fact there 
seemed an unending supply after we had had a 
day or two’s wheeling. It is not many years 
back that gardeners would have been horrified 
at the thought of attempting to grow fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables without a plentiful 
supply of good farmyard manure; heavy dress- 
ings were given to at least a third of the 
ground each year. It is true there was not so 
much bag manure used, but can bag manures, 
artificial manures, or whatever we like to call 
them, replenish the soil like good animal 
manures? I would say most certainly not. Many 
of them are quick in action and the results 
easily seen, but the continual use of them is 
only a short-term policy. 

Far too often the soil is looked upon as some- 
thing lifeless, just dirt for the plant roots to 
anchor themselves in. But it is far, far more 
than this: it is the life in the soil that both we 
and the plants depend on, and it is up to us 
to see that the soil is in a clean, healthy con- 
dition, just as we do the plants growing in it. 
It cannot be done by continual use of plant 
stimulants without something more to put the life 
into the soil. When a young gardener begins his 
training he is taught that three of the essentials 
in the soil are humus, air, and moisture, be- 
cause without these three there can be no healthy 
life in the soil. You might be thinking: ‘ What 
is all this leading up to?’ It is this: we all know 
to our sorrow that good manure is difficult if 
not impossible to get these days, and it is from 
this source that we get the humus. You might 
by now be thinking I am against any manure 
out of a bag. I am not, so long as there is a good 
supply of humus in the soil; in fact, without it 
a lot of artificial manures are washed out of the 
soil and wasted. 

How then are we to make good this humus 
deficiency in the absence of animal manures? 
For the small gardener or allotment holder the 
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and lapels, as Dr. Richards might say, instead of 
trying it on. 

Let us hope, though, that any further 
“technical laws’ Mr. Palmer may have up his 
sleeve will be less easily got round than this one. 
Spenser, I am sure Mr. Palmer would agree, is 
celebrated for ‘melody’. But what about 

Me, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds 
and 

nae with thy mother mylde, come to mine ayde, 
an af 

ee old dints of deepe woundes did remaine 
an 

And by here in a line a milke-white /ambe she lad, 
all from the first sixty lines of ‘The Faerie 
Queene ’? 


Either Spenser knew less about how ‘to put 


elody into poetry’ than we had always 
thought, or Mr. Palmer must think again about 


THA 


his ‘law’. Perhaps another law could be framed 
to cover the exceptions from the original one. 
Yours, etc., 


Swansea KINGSLEY AMIS 


The Plat Earth Men 


Sir,—In his recent talk reported in THE 
LISTENER of October 30, Mr. Maurice Hussey 
dug up a seventeenth-century flat earth-ist in 
the person of Ludovic Muggleton. Mr. Hussey 
and others may be interested in the following 
from a Norwood tombstone: 

Also to William Gates, died 1878, for more than 

60 years a member of the Third Record founded 

by Guod’s last true witnesses John Reeve and 

Ludovic Muggleton in the year 1651—see their 

writings. - 


London, S.E. 19 J. MitTCHINSON 


Make a Compost Heap | 


By P. J. THROWER 


best and most economical substitute is compost 
made from garden waste. If this is used in con- 
junction with bag manure of organic origin such 
as bone meal, hoof and horn manure or blood 
and fish manure, the soil can be kept in a rich 
and productive state. No modern garden should 
be without a compost heap; in fact, it should 
rarely be necessary to have a garden bonfire, to 
annoy the neighbours, as almost all the garden 
waste can be put to much better use. 

At this time of the year there is plenty of 
waste vegetable matter; leaves from the trees and 
shrubs are being blown by the wind into the 
sheltered corners of the garden. These are good 
material and it is well worth the time and 
trouble of collecting as many as you possibly 
can. Then there are the haulms of the beans 
and potatoes, the outer leaves of the cabbages, 
tops of other vegetables, faded flowers, tops of 
the dahlias, hedge clippings, weeds and any other 
material, green or otherwise, including the waste 
from the kitchen, which can all be put to good 
manurial value. i 

Straw makes really good compost, but the only 
disadvantage is that it requires such a large 
amount of water to soak it thoroughly and 
ensure its proper decay. If it can be mixed with 
green and sappy vegetable waste it is ideal. If 
you have any poultry or rabbit manure to add 
to the compost heap as well, so much the 
better; it will help in the decay of the vegetable 
matter and certainly add to its value. 

Gardeners are usually tidy people and I have 
heard it said that a compost heap makes the 
garden look untidy. It need not do; if it is 
properly made it can be as neat and tidy as any 
other part of the garden. In any case that is 
how it should be and there need be no foul 
smells to annoy anyone. Far too often we see 
a hole dug in the garden and all the garden 
waste put into it. This results in a sour wet 
mess which is far from being good compost. We 
must realise that the vegetable material is broken 
down by bacterial action, and air is necessary 
if this is to be done properly. 

Many people make wooden bins about four 
feet square and three feet deep, with air spaces 
left between the boards, and loose front boards 
so that they can be removed to get the compost 
out easily when it is ready for use. There is no 
doubt this is an advantage, but certainly not a 
necessity; it can be made just as well if it is 
stacked into a tidy heap. The heap could be 
from three to four feet wide and not more 


than about five feet high; the length would 
depend on the material you have available. 

The best place to put the compost heap is 
where it is shaded from the sun, otherwise the 
outsides will get dry. There are on the market 
various preparations known as compost makers; 
these can be used: or perhaps it would be cheaper 
to use a little sulphate of ammonia to sprinkle 
on the various layers as the heap is made. It is 
best to put the garden waste and leaves in layers. 
Your first layer could be about six or eight 
inches deep: if it is dry and stemmy it could 
be moistened and well trampled, but if it is 
green sappy material it is better to lay it loosely 

ecause air should be able to penetrate into the 
heap. Sprinkle over the layer a little sulphate of 
ammonia or compost maker, and then cover it 
with about an inch or so of your ordinary garden 
soil. Next another similar layer, and this time 
a sprinkling of lime, another layer of soil, and 
so on until the heap is complete, or in the case 
of a wooden bin until the bin is full. 

During the fermentation of the materials in 
the heap certain acids will be formed. The lime 
which you put on the alternate layers will 
neutralise these acids, but the lime should not 
come into direct contact with the sulphate of 
ammonia. When all your material for compost- 
ing is neatly stacked, cover the top of the heap 
with sacking to keep off the worst of the rain. 
Roots of perennial weeds and seeds of the annual 
weeds will be killed by the heat produced in the 
heap and by active fermentation. After a few 
days of being made it will begin to heat; if it 
does not, no harm will be done except that it 
will be longer before the compost will be ready 
for use. After about six weeks the heap could 
be turned. Start at on end and mix the materials 
well so that the outsides of the first heap go 
into the inside of the new one. In about four 
months all the materials should b> completely 
rotted and you should have a good compost, 
dark in colour with a pleasant earthy smell. 

I do not think it is wise to dig it in as you 
would do manure; it is far better if you can 
work it into the top few inches, and it is 
invaluable if you use it as a mulch round plants, 
trees and shrubs in tke spring and summer. 

Some of the bottom leaves on the Brussels 
sprouts are turning yellow. Here is more material 
for the compost heap: it is much better if you 
can clear these off, otherwise they may cause 
rotting on the small Brussels sprouts. 

—From a talk in the Midland Home Service 
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Surely, it was later than that, Doctor ? 


Sir Alexander Fleming discovered penicillin in 1928, but it was many years before the benefits of this 

anti-biotic could be widely applied. In the large-scale production of penicillin, phosphoric acid is used to maintain 
correct conditions in certain stages of the process. This is yet another example of the ways in which 

Albright & Wilson’s phosphorus compounds are applied in manufacturing processes of the most 


diverse kinds, sometimes playing a major, sometimes a minor, but almost always a significant part. 


@) Chemicals for Industry 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 TBw157 
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Poems from ‘New Soundings’ 


This day winding down now 

At God speeded summer’s end > 
In the torrent salmon sun, 

In my seashaken house 

On a breakneck of rocks 
Tangled with chirrup and fruit, 
Froth, flute, fin and quill 

At a wood’s dancing hoof, 

By scummed, starfish sands 
With their fishwife cross 

Gulls, pipers, cockles, and sails, 
Out there, crow black, men 
Tackled with clouds, who kneel 
To the sunset nets, 

Geese nearly in heaven, boys 
Stabbing, and herons, and sheils 
That speak seven seas, 

Eternal waters away 

From the cities of nine 

Days’ night whose towers will catch 
In the religious wind 

Like stalks of tall, dry straw, 
At poor peace I sing 

To you, strangers, (though song 
Is a burning and crested act, 
The fire of birds in 

The world’s turning wood, 

For my sawn, splay sounds), 
Out of these seathumbed leaves 
That will fly and fall 

Like leaves of trees and as soon 
Crumble and undie. 

Into the dogdayed night. 
Seaward the salmon, sucked sun slips, 
And the dumb swans drub blue 


My cry-baby indignation, 
House is empty. Parents out. 

Too late now to raise a protest. 
Nobody can. hear the shout 

Little angry injured persons 
Utter under history’s clout. 


Underneath mad hands of barbers, 
Helpless, sheeted like the dead, 

Here we sit and watch the lather 
Tinged alarmingly with red, 

And wonder if besides our whiskers 
Experts will remove our head. 


The impotent like pills, the nervy 
Swallow war like benzedrine; 
The mechanically minded 


Get mashed inside their own machine; 


Even the epicurean porker 
Turns a Christian Gadarene. 


Finding water will not flow, the 
Gun-shy spirit-leaves the eye, 
And the tongue within its burrow 


Prologue 


My dabbed bay’s dusk, as I hack 
This rumpus of shapes 

For you to know 

How I, a spinning man, 

Glory also this star, bird 

Roared, sea born, man torn, blood blest. 
Hark: I trumpet the place, 

From fish to jumping hill! Look: 
I build my bellowing ark 

To the best of my love 

As the flood begins, 

Out of the fountain head 

Of fear, rage red, manalive, 
Molten and mountainous to stream 
Over the wound asleep 

Sheep white hollow farms 


To Wales in my arms. 

Hoo, there, in castle keep, : 
You king singsong owls, who moonbeam 
The flickering runs and dive 

The dingle furred deer dead! 

Hulloo, on plumbed bryns, 

O my ruffled ring dove 

In the hooting, nearly dark 

With Welsh and reverent rook, 
Coo-rooing the woods’ praise, 

Who moons her blue notes from her nest 
Down to the curlew herd! 

Ho, hullaballoing clan 

Agape, with woe 

In your beaks, on the gabbing capes! 
Heigh, on horseback hill, jack 

Whisking hare! Who 

Hears, there, this fox light, my flood ship’s 


Quiet, Child 


Clangour as I hew and smite 

(A clash of anvils for my 

Hubbub and fiddle, this tune 

On a tongued puffball) 

But animals thick as thieves 

On God’s rough tumbling grounds 
(Hail to His beasthood! ). 

Beasts who sleep good and thin, 
Hist, in hogsback woods! The haystacked 
Hollow farms in a throng 

Of waters cluck and cling, 

And barnroofs cockcrow war! 

O kingdom of neighbours, finned 
Felled and quilled, flash to my patch 
Work ark and the moonshine 
Drinking Noah of the bay, 

With pelt, and scale, and fleece: 
Only the drowned deep bells 

Of sheep and churches noise 

Poor peace as the sun sets 

And dark shoals every holy field. 

We shall ride out alone, and then, 
Under the stars of Wales, 

Cry, Multitudes of arks! Across 

The water lidded lands, 

Manned with their loves they'll move, 
Like wooden islands, hill to hill. 
Hulloo, my prowed dove with a flute! 
Ahoy, old sea legged fox, 

Tom tit and Dai mouse! 


_ My ark sings in the sun 


At God speeded summer’s end 
And the flood flowers now. 


DyLAN THOMAS 


Dies in arsenic of the lie, 
And the trunk of being rots, which 
Means and stands as straight as I. 


Glumly we chew-on with murder 
Long past the appetite of hate. 
Nothing but their shadows’ outlines 

Left like grease stains on a plate, 
People leaning over bridges 
Quietly evaporate. 


And big as a telephone directory 
His bomber’s casualty list, 
Gloved, the pilot leaves behind him, 
Represented by a mist 
Individuals who were furious, 
But no longer now exist. 


Hush, my infant indignation, 


We must keep quiet, you and I, 
Or someone will report our lively 

Howling. Members must be sly 
In our small and banned society— 

Those who do not want to die. 


JAMES MICHIE 
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Art 


Death and 


BERNARD DENVIR on the 


HE men of de Musset’s generation, conceived between two 


wars, eyed each other, it will be remembered, “dun ceil 
sombre’ and, consumed by a strange restlessness, sought in 
all the arts new forms to express new feelings. The sense of 
freedom, the quest for total originality, the emphasis on instinct rather 
than reason: all these were worked into a new amalgam which has 
determined the main pattern 
of our culture ever since. 
Delacroix, the neurotic, finely 
strung son of Talleyrand 
has, by the extent of his 
works, and even more per- 
haps by the conscious sensi- 
tivity of his writings, come 
- to be considered the supreme 
romantic painter; the forebear 
of Renoir, Cézanne and Van 
Gogh. But he was anticipated 
by another artist, who played 
as it were, the Keats to his 
Wordsworth. 

Théodore Géricault died at 
the age of thirty-three in 
1824. His output was neces- 
sarily limited, but his achieve- 
ment was as. important as 
that of any other artist of his 
century. His works have not 
been seen on any reasonable 
scale in’ England since his 
own lifetime, and the present 
exhibition of them at the 
Marlborough in Old Bond 
Street is the first successor to 
one held in 1820. 

Born in an age in which 
the frigid machines of David 
dominated the world of 
painting, Géricault reached 
manhood in a country suffer- 
ing the pangs of defeat and 
the convulsive stirrings of 
industrialism. The continuity 
of artistic craftsmanship had 
been broken. He,.the son of 
a well-to-do Rouen lawyer, * 
wanted to be a painter. No mere journeyman, but a sensitive scion of 
the upper middle classes, given to reading the works of Scott, of 
Schiller and of Goethe, a composer of sorts; a: dandy with fine linen, 
and a lifelong passion for horses, he proved that art was now a self- 
conscious activity; no craft, nor the simple satisfaction of a social 
and economic need. ; 

The classic background still survived. His masters were men of the 
generation of David, who taught him exercises in Graeco-Roman 
draughtsmanship such as that of the ‘ Ancient Historical Scene’ in 
this exhibition. But he yearned for stronger meat, and when, torn by 
the misery of an unsuccessful love affair, he went to Italy in the year 
after Waterlco, he found there what he needed in the titanic frenzies 
of Michelangelo. That was to be the form of his art, the tortured 
arabesques of frenzied motion; bodies piled into pyramids of effort. 
What was he to take for content? All around him swirled the flotsam 
and jetsam of the Napoleonic tidal wave. Who, at such a time, could be 
content with the placid insipidities of Troy, the grave dignity of Roman 
patricians? 

Géricault, living the life of a Parisian man about town, turned to 
the realities around him, and chose for his subjects dramatised versions 
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‘ Guillotined Head’, by Théodore Géricault, lent by M. Pierre Dubaut to the Marlborough 
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the Painter 


paintings of Théodore Géricault 


of living history. So positive an attitude was more surprising then than 
it seems to us now, and we have lost perhaps the sense of excitement 
which must have stirred his contemporaries when first they saw the 
prancing arabesques of the ‘ Trumpeter of the Polish Lancers’ (lent by 
the Corporation of Glasgow from the Burrell Collection)* and the 
Goyaesque tragedy of the ‘ Cart Filled with Wounded Soldiers’. Here 
were none of the brocaded 
splendours of war, but the 
verdict of a new, emotional 
humanism. 

Always there is apparent 
in his works the desire to 
seize the spectator’s mind and 
heart, to assault his emotions. 
A quest for violence as vivid 
as any displayed by Camus 
or Sartre,impels him on from 


sicism of the ‘Race of the 
Barberi’, (shown in a pre- 
liminary drawing for the 
finished . painting in the 
Louvre) to paintings almost 
pathological in their ana- 
lytical savagery. Perched on 
a blood-stained cloth, on the 
edge of a kitchen table, the 
livid flesh of a guillotined 
head demonstrates a masterly 
command of painterly plas- 
ticity. All around it the pallor 
of decay. The attitude is one 
which cannot be dismissed 
as the mere symptom of 
personal morbidity. Rather 
it indicates a new duty of art; 
‘that of providing a personal 
revelation, that stab of emo- 
tional apprehension: which 
the Surrealists were to call 
le frisson. 

Living in a great empty 

studio near the Hopital de 
Beaujon, Géricault was sup- 
plied with a constant stock 
: of corpses, and the talents 
which he directed to the analysis of the living model were also used in 
the depiction of putrefying flesh. Nor did he limit his interests to 
physical disintegration. For his friend Dr. Georget he painted an 
amazing series of portraits of the insane, andthe same theme of mental 
unrest is shown in several of the sketches in this exhibition for his most 
famous painting ‘ The Raft of the “ Medusa ” ’. 
- It is not surprising that he should have been deeply interested in 
the homeland of Byron and Scott. Nor is it remarkable that his most 
cherished painting, with its recital of misery at sea, having been brought 
here by an enterprising impresario named Bullock, was a great popular 
success, and allowed its creator to spend two fruitful years in London. 
Here he not only painted the Derby, but produced a magnificent series 
of lithographs, several of which are to be seen in this exhibition as well 
as two of the drawings for them. In London he tried to commit suicide, 
and it was from here that he wrote to a friend that he was ‘Je plus fou 
de tous les sages, car mes désirs sont toujours insatiables, et quoi que je 
fasse, c’est toujours autre chose que je voudrais faire’. The confession 
has a familiar sound. It seems to come from our own, century, and 
within a year of writing it Géricault was dead. Michelet described him 
well. He said that he was ‘ the Corregio of suffering ’. : 


* Reproduced on the cover of THE LISTENER last week 
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Investment without anxiety 


Surely, there never has been a time when it has been more 
necessary than it is today to safeguard your Capital and Savings. 
You can be as sure as you can be sure of anything that the money ycu 
invest in Planet Building Society Shares will be worth exactly the same, 

plus any Interest you allow to accrue, when you wish to withdraw 
it. And the Interest from day of investment to day of withdrawal 
is 2}% net per annum, the Society paying the Income Tax. 
The limit is £5,000; up to that amount ary sum 


from {£1 may be invested. 
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Matconi came into a world in which communications 

were adolescent. When he left it, the marvels of radio 

were a commonplace. His name had achieved immortality 5 
his work was established in the service of mankind. 

It is therefore no coincidence that the Company which 

he founded should supply communication and 

navigation equipment for aircraft like the Canberra 

and Comet, which are the most advanced 


of their class in the world. 
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All published November 10th 


A new interpretation based on new material 


by Betty Miller 


Recommended by the Book Society Illustrated. 21s. net 


WITHOUT THE CITY WALL 


An adventure in London Street-names north of the river 


Hector Bolitho and Derek Peel 


A fascinating account of topographical discovery exploring 

the streets—and the historical background that provides 

their names—of the 17 Boroughs north of the Thames. 
With illustrations and maps. 21s. net 


| PUNJAB PRELUDE 
L. F. Loveday Prior 


The author joined the staff of Aitchison College, Lahore, 
when India and Pakistan were coming to birth. She was born 
in India and her highly personal account is therefore, not 
only a record of events, frankly as she portrays these, but 
also an understanding assessment of background and 
aspiration. Illustrated. 18s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


JUST OUT 


Arthur Koestler 


The first volume of his autobiography 
ARROW IN THE BLUE 


“Entertainment of the first order. A leisurely 
and friendly kind of book which it is a very great 
pleasure to read. [ think it will prove to be the 
best thing he has written.”’—cyri connotty, suNDAY TIMES 


“Deserves the highest praise.” 
—PETER QUENNELL, DAILY MAIL 


Published jointly with Hamish Hamilton. Illustrated 18s, 


After the broadcasts — read 


The Struggle 
for Europe 


by CHESTER WILMOT 


The most discussed, the most quoted book on 
the war. The book that has sold over 500 copies 
a day for eight months—128,000 to date! 25s. 
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Saint Francis Xavier: 
JAMES BRODRICK, SJ. 


“Tatensely interesting . .. Every phase of the Saint holds the 
reader enthralled” writes Cardinal Gilroy, Archbishop of 
Sydney of this great biography of “The Apostle of the Indies.” 

550 pp. Illustrated. 30s. 


The Hidden Stream: 
MGR. RONALD KNOX 


A new collection of essays explaining and elaborating upon 
various aspects of the Catholic faith. 16s. 


Saint Vincent de Paul: 
MGR. JEAN CALVET 


A French critic writes: “I have read many others but this is 
the only book which has given me a real understanding of 


Monsieur Vincent.” ; 21s. 


The Two Sovereignties: 
JOSEPH LECLER, SJ. 


The author deals here with one aspect of the relationship 


between Church and State, namely the Church’s attitude to 
the sovereignty of the State. 16s. 
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Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. Edited by 
Romney Sedgwick. Kimber. 25s. 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES ALWAYS viewed Sir Robert 
Walpole’s partiality for Lord Hervey with dis- 
taste. They were horrified when he wished to 
introduce him into the cabinet as Lord Privy 
Seal. Nor is it surprising, for Hervey with his 
heavily rouged cheeks, rotten teeth, corpse-like 
face, broken body, waspish tongue and hilarious 
malice can have inspired little confidence. 
Although Hervey was distrusted and hated, he 
cared little. His nature was stoical and trained 
through illness to accept suffering. He obtained 
his revenge in life by treating his enemies with 
a well-directed venom that rarely missed their 
weaknesses, hypocrisies, and backslidings. And 
he drew further comfort from the composition 
- of his memoirs which were to immortalise his 
attitude to the personalities of the court of 

George II. 

His contemporaries tried to ignore his spite, 
dismissing him as Walpole’s court spy and of 
little importance. Queen Caroline’s partiality 
for him was regarded as a royal eccentricity. 
That such was a shallow view is amply demon- 
strated by the memoirs. Caroline, Walpole, and 
Hervey were drawn to each other not only by 
a love of power but also by the passionate 
interest which they shared in the vagaries of the 
human heart. Indeed it was the basis of their 
successful management of the King. Hervey had 
a brilliant flair for sensing the needs and 
anxieties in human temperament which are fre- 
quently hidden by words and by avowed 
intentions. He and Walpole realised, as practi- 
cally no one else at Court did, that George II 
was deeply attached to his wife in the. physical 
sense; as long as Caroline was prepared to accept 
the existence of a mistress, which the King 
thought to be his royal due, then she was never 
likely to lose her hold over her husband. To read 
of Walpole, Hervey, and the Queen intriguing 
to get over to England the new royal mistress 
may seem gross to some but not to the com- 
passionate. The acceptance of human nature in 
all its nakedness was one of Walpole’s great 
strengths. And that was why he was so con- 
sistently loyal to Hervey. He heard the echoes 
of despair behind the sarcasm and the bitterness, 
cared little about the painted face and dubious 
morals but cared much for Hervey’s brilliant 
intelligence, his penetrating insight, and above 
all his courage. And, of course, Hervey responded 
to this admiration with devotion so deep that 
Sir Robert Walpole emerges from these memoirs 
as the hero with Caroline as the heroine. 

.. The picture of the Court which Hervey draws 
is sharp and vivid but it may appal the sensitive 
and the refined. He deals brutally with facts and 
does not attempt to disguise or ameliorate what 
he knew to be true. Neither Caroline nor 
George II were inhibited characters. They hated 
their son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, and said 
so in language of unrestrained violence. But an 
even stronger stomach is needed for the death- 
bed scenes of the Queen; yet it is magnificent 
and unforgettable. Only a great creative artist 
¢ould have conveyed so sharply the macabre 
mixture of courage, farce, pathos, and triviality. 
His unblinking eye noted with equal interest the 
squalor and grandeur of her terrible end. 
Behind the wit and the sarcastic exposure lay 
a tolerance and a compassion as wide as human 
folly. Bitter, malicious, savage Hervey may have 
been, yet for his friends at least it is suffused 
with tenderness and charity, distilled, perhaps, 


from his own sufferings, and his own aching, 
frustrated ambition. 

The great originality of these memoirs lies in 
their delineation of power which in Walpole 
and Caroline was as consuming and as destruc- 
tive in its force as romantic love. Hervey does 
not condemn the pursuit for power and this 
absence of moral judgment heightens the tragedy 
of his all too human story. 

In 1931 Mr. Romney Sedgwick printed a 
limited edition of these memoirs from the 
manuscript in the Royal Library at Windsor; 
apart from one important gap this manuscript 
is complete. Now with the skill and scholarship 
which we expect of him, he has pruned these 
memoirs of all that is dull and tedious, so that 
they can be brought into the compass of a single 
volume and made available to the general reader. 


My Dear Timothy. An Autobiographical 
Letter to his Grandson by Victor 
Gollanez. Gollanez. 12s. 6d. 


Amongst the recent abundance of life-stories 
pouring from the press in recent years, none has 
been more overflowing than this cornucopia 
from Mr. Victor Gollancz. The author is so well 
known in the business world of publishing that 
he certainly does not need this introduction, and 
he must have undertaken the task for some 
reason other than the vulgar desire for publicity. 

That reason soon becomes apparent, for the 
character of the book establishes itself at once 
as of the same kind as that which colours A 
Year of Grace, the deeply religious anthology 
prepared and published by the same author- 
publisher two years ago. The letter to his grand- 
son-might be called the most reckless confession 
of a complicated self to be written since Rousseau 
set the fashion in this kind of confidence. Mr. 
Gollancz utilises every form of freedom that has 
enlarged the scope of psychological enquiry since 
those restricted days of the eighteenth century. 
In this book will be found such a stream of 
consciousness as is likely to lift the reader off 
his feet and carry him into very deep waters. 
The only form to which the author disciplines 
himself is that of the pragmatic moment. At first 
this appears to bring nothing but tumult and 
chaos into the narrative, but gradually one sees 
that it serves the purpose of the philosophy of 
life which this remarkable man is still in the 
process of evolving. 

That process becomes part of the principle 
itself, method and belief interacting to support 
each other. Thus there is much of the mood of 
William Blake and of Walt Whitman in Mr. 
Gollancz’s exuberance and unashamed ecstasy 
over the passing moment. One of his remarks is 
significant of the whole process of the book. He 
says ‘I wish I could have been alive from the 
beginning of time, and could live for ever’. The 
enormous disquisition in which this phrase is 
embedded is an enlargement and confirmation 
of the startling statement. The author applies 
it to his childhood in a happy middle-class 
Jewish family, to the rigid orthodox ritual of 
the synagogue, to the dawning political con- 
sciousness of his young liberal mind, to his 
conflict due to the inevitable revolt against the 
restrictive faith of his forefathers, to his emer- 
gence as a typical claimant for freedom amongst 
the emancipated generations of the twentieth 


‘century, and finally to his plunge into the dark 


night of the soul brought about by the Jewish 
persecutions and the menace of totalitarianism. 


Through these violent upheavals of social life 
Mr. Gollancz has fought his way, sustained by 
certain spiritual experiences culminating in two 
revelations of joy, one in youth, and one during 
the darkest days of the last war when for Jews 
especially the end of civilisation and all personal 
hope appeared to be approaching. The courage 
engendered by these two experiences unified a 
character which might otherwise have been 


incoherent. 


Even so, the critical reader will feel that this 
book might have been strengthened by pruning. 
The author says: ‘One of my pleasures in 
writing this letter is saying what I like on any- 
thing I like’. Later on he remarks with 
characteristic simplicity in what may be called 
one of the many cadenzas in this enormous 
concerto for Universe and Solo Grandfather, 
“Is it that I have grown so accustomed to 
expressing myself that I must express myself 
now about everything?’ The incredulous reader 
will say that the answer is in the affirmative, and 
will skip much of the more garrulous material 
in the book. He will not be able to escape 
however from the final impression that here is 
a true and humble-minded effort to show how 
the author’s personal life-story represents some- 
thing which cannot be destroyed by the combined 
forces of heredity, social orthodoxy, public 
opinion, economic pressure, and the tyranny of 
the state. That something is the conscious self 
who once having been summoned to stand before 
the burning bush must always conduct himself 
in obedience to the words that came from the 
heart of that mysterious fire. 


The English Prison and Borstal Systems 
By Lionel W. Fox. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 30s. 


This country has been fortunate in possessing 
among the leading figures of its prison service 
men who, in addition to their high qualifications 
as administrators, have also shown themselves 
skilful or even brilliant expounders of the system 
and the policy behind it. In the past fifty years, 
there have been, to mention only three of the 
most outstanding names, Sir Evelyn Ruggles 
Brise, Sir Alexander Paterson, and the author 
of the book under review. This is the second 
study on the subject produced by the present 
chairman of the Prison Commission for Eng- 
land, and it is a matter of considerable interest 
to compare it with its predecessor of 1934, pub- 
lished when the author was the secretary of 
the Commission. While The Modern English 
Prison was a very useful, mainly descriptive, 
survey, the present book, twice its size, ranks as 
a mature masterpiece and will remain the stan- 
dard work on the subject for years to come. 
It not only bears evidence of the author’s unsur- 
passed knowledge of penal systems all over the 
world—behind the masses of technical material 
there is now always visible*the personality of 
the writer who, in his thoughtful and dispas- 
sionate way, deals constructively with even the 
most intractable of penological problems. 

In the first of the four main parts of the 
book, the author tries to.answer the fundamental 
question: ‘ What is prison for?’ He presents a 
well-balanced philosophical discourse on the 
various + objects of punishment, demonstrating 
the inadequacy of a purely retributive or 
deterrent theory. The discussion .of the 
answers to that question given by successive 
generations provides the framework for a 
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survey of prison history through the centuries. 
While the second part is devoted to administra- 
tion, central and local, and to a review of 
existing prison buildings, the third, and per- 
haps most important, part describes the training 
and treatment of the adult prisoner. It is here 
that such vital topics as classification, work, 
medical services, and after-care find their place. 
Education is, somewhat surprisingly in view of 
post-war developments, treated in the section 
‘The Chaplain’s Department’. In parts IV and 
V certain special classes of prisoners, in par- 
ticular the persistent criminal and the young 
offender, are dealt with in connection with the 
systems of preventive detention and corrective 
training for the former and the Borstal system 
for the latter. The: impact of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948, is throughout discussed in 
detail. In a number of appendices, extracts from 
historically important documents and a list of 
the prisons and Borstals at present in use are 
given, and additional notes bring the story 
up to date. : 

Throughout the book, one never g2ts the im- 
pression of any endeavour on the part of the 
author to cover up the weak spots of the present 
system. Nor has there been any need for that 
since it is common knowledge that the existing 
shortcomings are largely due to circumstances 
entirely beyond the control of the Prison Com- 
missioners. The chapter on ‘ Work’ makes, in 
part at least, not too cheerful reading, and it is 
also. sad to have it authoritatively confirmed 
that in spite of the growing overcrowding there 
seems to be no prospect of any new buildings. 
The recent failure of the Commissioners’ plan 
to acquire a site for the much-needed. special 
institution for psychopathic and other categories 
of prisoners requiring psychiatric treatment is 
still fresh in our minds. On -the other hand, 
the author can well be satisfied with many 
developments which have taken place since the 
publication of his previous book. One has only 
to. compare the sections on classification then 
and now to realise how much progress has been 
made in the application of scientific techniques. 
The need for scientific research in this field, 
hardly recognised twenty years ago, is now given 
its due place in the list of priorities, and the 
same applies to the allied subject of publicity 
where the author can rightly claim that prisons 
have been opened for inspection by a great 
number of non-official visitors from home and 
abroad. 


Shakespeare 
By Allardyce Nicoll. Methuen. 6s. 6d. 
Shakespeare in the Theatre 1701-1800 
By Charles Beecher Hogan. 
Oxford. 42s. 


Professor Nicoll, the voluminous historian of 
the drama, published a little book on Shake- 
speare’s tragedies some twenty-five years ago. His 
new book, more mature in judgment and style, 
packs a great deal of criticism into a small 
space. He steers a middle course between the 
various schools of criticism, using each to 
correct the others. He declares, for example, that 
though we must not attempt to dismiss Shake- 
speare’s plays ‘as though they were written the 
day before yesterday, we must equally refuse to 
submit the Shakespeare of our imagination to 
the limitations of the common thought of his 
time’; though we must be conscious of the 
conventions of the Elizabethan stage, we must 
also seek ‘to interpret the figures of the various 
plays in terms of real life’; although the study 
of imagery has every justification, we must avoid 
the excesses of symbolic interpretation. Professor 
Nicoll, in most of his book, maintains an exem- 
plary balance. ; 

His own criticisms of individual plays and 
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poems are governed by ‘his belief that common 


sense and nature are the keys to the under- 
standing of Shakespeare. This enables him to 
write sensibly on most of the plays, but it makes 


“him less than just to the ‘coldly artificial ’ 


narrative poems, the ‘unsatisfactory’ ‘ Measure 
for Measure’, and the ‘ puzzling’ ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida’. He finds the Greek and Roman plays 
sordid, with hardly ‘a single thoroughly honest 
and worthy character’, and he suggests that 
Antony and. Cleopatra, ‘ conceived in essentially 
non-heroic terms, are encased in a heroism of 
words which do not integrate with the action 
itself’. It is difficult to see how character and 
poetry can profitably be divorced, and one 
wonders how Professor Nicoll can swallow the 
murderous Macbeth and strain. at. the noble 
Antony. (He refers oddly to Cleopatra’s asp as 
an insect.) 

Professor Nicoll draws a not very profitable 
comparison between Shakespeare’s romances and 
Shaw’s last plays, andefinds in both a ‘ failing 
structural power ’. But in ‘ Pericles ? Shakespeare 
was hurriedly adapting another man’s work, and 
the diversity of ‘Cymbeline’ seems to be rather 
a deliberate experiment than a failure to create 
a dramatic unity. 

On one other point it is possible to disagree 
with Professor Nicoll. He urges that we should 
retain the Folio lineation in modern editions, so 
as to preserve Shakespeare’s deliberate irregu- 
larities. No doubt we should. But the example 
he gives from ‘ Macbeth’ is not above suspicion, 
for all the irregular lines correspond with the 
presence of stage directions. These would have 
forced the compositor to turn or split the lines, 
whether or no Shakespeare intended it. 


How easie is it then? your Constancie 
Hath left you unattended. Knocke. 
Hearke, more knocking. 


Is it not probable that Shakespeare intended these 
three lines to be printed as two? 

In spite of these lapses, Professor Nicoll has 
written an admirable introduction to Shake- 
speare and his critics. But the readers of ‘ Home 
Study Books’ might have welcomed a list of 
books for further reading. 

Professor Hogan’s volume of 517 pages is a 
simple list of productions in London between 
1701 and 1750. A second volume will deal with 
the second half of the century, and other volumes 
will deal with the theatre in the provinces. Pro- 
fessor Hogan is investigating the way Shake- 
speare’s plays were treated on the eighteenth- 
century stage, and the information contained in 
the present volume is necessary for him—but 


whether it was necessary to publish it in this- 


raw form is a matter of opinion. Apparently the 
three most popular plays were ‘ Hamlet’, 
“Macbeth ’, and ‘ Othello’. 


Lincolnshire and the Fens 
By M. W. Barley. Batsford. 15s. 


There is no doubt that local history writing is 
entering on a new phase and achieving higher 
levels. The old techniques are there: genealogy, 
archaeology, topography, biography; but as 
handled by the new school of writers of local 
history they are servants, not masters, sub- 
ordinated to a general conception of the local 
economy, and used to build up a coherent 
picture of a regional way of life. 

Mr. Barley has used his varied tools with 
rare skill; and his touches of family history 
and personal experience bring out the contem- 
porary quality of the story he has to tell. All 
history—and especially local history—is contem- 
porary history, and Mr. Barley has a way of 
invoking ancestral voices which is the preroga- 
tive of the local man bred and born. His 
book is one of a series called ‘The ‘Face of 
Britain’; but he contrives to give us something 
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of the heart as well; and there has been nothing 
written on the Fens. to equal his vivid sketches 
of the fight of the Fenmen against the creeping 
tide of commercialised agriculture. Here was a 
revolution indeed; and here in Mr. Barley, with 
his fortunate combination of scholarship and 
sympathetic imagination, is the man to rescue 
the Fens from the paralysing grip of the 
academicians. Surely he won’t leave it at a mere 
chapter! His sense of the past prompts him to 
some hefty swipes at the commercialised present 
—‘the weeds of civilisation’ in the form of 
petrol pumps and seaside bungalows—but he 
never lapses into. petulance or self pity. He has 
written a notable book; it will live in the 
memory of all who love Lincolnshire, not least 
by its superb photographs chosen by a historian 


‘ who is blessed with the eye of the artist. It is also 


a work of piety offered by a Lincolnshire man 
to his local gods, and when he speaks of the 
spire of Louth, the craftsmanship of Hecking- 
ton, the surviving beauties of Stamford and 
Gainsborough, the mists of the river villages, 
the warm glow of brick and tile cottages and 
the wheeling birds of the Fens, we come as 
near to the heart of the mystery’ as any local 
historian has yet brought us. 


Vermeer 
By Lawrence Gowing. Faber. 50s. 


It is surely an interesting and significant symp- 
tom of the trend of artistic thought today that 
this book on the greatest of the Dutch interior 
painters of the seventeenth century, written by 
an author who is primarily a painter, should 
pursue a method which is concerned not mainly 
with technique, nor with the abstract elements 
of style, composition, tone, and colour, but with 
what Professor Gowing calls the painter’s 
‘vocabulary of representation ’—in other words, 
with the subject-matter. A generation ago 
subject-matter in pictures was apt to be dis- 
missed by critics as unimportant or even irrele- 
vant. Now it holds the centre of attention. 

For an artist like Vermeer Professor Gowing’s 
choice. of approach is undoubtedly right. 
Although his line of argument involves one or 
two propositions which fail to command com- 
plete assent, there can be no doubt that he has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in expressing 
and analysing the central feature of Vermeer’s 
style and artistic personality. This he finds in a 
contradiction, or rather a paradox. ‘ The very 
closeness of his approach to a pure visual stand- 
ard of representation was in fact the vessel in 
which he contained a strange depth of emotion, 
a complex pattern of feeling in which the attrac- 
tion of the tangible world and a rejection of it 
were at last reconciled’. To describe and define 
the varying adjustments, in different pictures, of 
the artist’s ‘optical method’ to the ‘zone of 
emotional neutrality’ in which the human 
subject-matter is suspended, requires not only 
an acutely sensitive perception but also a subtle 
and suggestive prose. These requirements Pro- 
fessor Gowing’s equipment meets with ease and 
even distinction. If it is true, as he remarks in 
the closing paragraphs of his main text, that ‘ the 
view of [Vermeer] which has obtained from the 
time of Thoré to our own lets slip something 
of the painter’s essential nature’, the omission 
has now been repaired, and Vermeer lies before 
us as perfectly anatomised as Watteau was by 
the hand of Camille Mauclair. 

A careful reading prompts-the reviewer to 
add only tree marginal notes of siight dis- 
agreement. ‘I'he first of these concerns a para- 
graph in which it is maintained that Vermeer’s 
‘representation is of the . . . kind which abhors 
preconception and design and relies entirely on 
the retina as its guide’. In spite of the listinc- 
tion _between ‘pictorial design’ arstd the 
‘vocabulary of formal representation*® which 
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accompanies this statement, one cannot but feel - 


the point to be a little overstated, and. the 
distinction on which it is based weakened by 
the absence of any analysis of the painter’s 
“pictorial design’ (in the abstract 


intended to illustrate and expand this first point, 
Professor Gowing tells us that in certain of 
Vermeer’s late pictures ‘line as a vessel of 
understanding has been abandoned and with it 
the traditional apparatus of draughtsmanship’. 
Surely this is too strongly put. There is no more 
than a tendency to abandon line as the’ main 
structure of representation at those points where 
to follow line would obscure the pattern of 
tone or impart too much definition to the image, 
thus reducing its suggestive ambiguity. 

Thirdly, it seems to the reviewer that Pro- 
fessor Gowing misses an essential point in his 
interpretation of the Frick ‘ Girl Interrupted at 
Music’. The standing male figure in this picture 
js not the cause but the victim of the interrup- 
tion. The interruptor is the artist himself, or 
rather the spectator, whose glance is met 
abruptly by that of the seated girl. This very 
typically baroque device for involving the spec- 
tator in the action of the scene recurs in the 
Brunswick picture, and again, in a more refined 
manner, in the Beit picture, where the spectator 
seems to wait in a hall or entrance, while his 
letter is taken in by the maid. An erotic element 
is certainly present, but its relationship to the 
theme of ‘ The Procuress’ is more distant than 
Professor Gowing thinks. 

The second part of the book consists of a list 
of pictures with detailed notes on the icono- 
graphical influences to which they owe their 
form. A great deal of careful and scholarly 
research has gone to the making of these notes, 
and, together with their illustrations, they con- 
stitute a valuable addition to the understanding 
of both Vermeer and the art of his time. The 
chronology of the pictures has been given the 
most searching consideration. A series of half- 
tone illustrations and four indifferent colour- 
plates complete the book. By some unfortunate 
oversight there is no correspondence between 
the roman numerals given to the pictures in 
the list and the arabic numbers on the plates. 

The review should not end without a note 
of admiration for Professor Gowing, who, in 
addition to his attainments as one of the best 


’ of ‘our younger painters, now secures a place 


among our most skilled and sensitive critics, 
and as an art-historian. proves his command of 
an impressive apparatus of learning. 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Edited by Elting E. Morison. Vols. 
Ill and IV, The Square Deal, 1901. 


1905. Oxford. £6. 10s. _ 


These volumes take up the story in 1901, when 
Roosevelt, aged forty-two, had left behind the 
Governor’s mansion in Albany and was about 
to enter into the Vice-Presidency: ‘an utterly 
anomalous office (one which I think ought to be 
abolished). The man who occupies it may at one 
moment be everything; but meanwhile he is 
practically nothing’. For a few months 
Roosevelt was ‘practically nothing’, and 
thought he would kill time by qualifying for the 
bar. Then, in September, President McKinley 
was assassinated, and suddenly Roosevelt became 
‘everything’ In these letters we follow his 
career as President through to the election year of 
1904, when he secured the Republican nomina- 
tion and was elected by a substantial majority 
for a further term. With this mandate, Roose- 
velt’s sense of mastery grew to the point at 
which, as Henry Adams told him, he had ‘ estab- 


- lished a record as the best herder of Emperors 


since Napoleon’. When the letters break off, in 


sense). . 
Secondly, in the course of some paragraphs — 
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August 1905, he is -arranging—as the editors 
put its‘ A Square Deal for Asia and Europe’. 
Certain main episodes stand out. There is 
Roosevelt’s attack upon the Northern Securities 
Company; his, adroit disposal of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike; his lordly yet judicious treatment of 
Cuba and the Philippines; his less defensible part 
in the Panamanian ‘insurrection’ and the start 
of the Isthmian Canal; and his mediation in the 
Russo-Japanese War. Interspersed are secondary 
problems: conservation of western lands, the 
improvement of naval gunnery, investigations of 
frauds in the Post-Office Department, the 
intricacies of patronage and political balance (in- 
cluding his unsuccessful efforts to build up the 
Republican party in the South). In off-moments 
he discusses historical writing with Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, or relates his experiences in 
bouts of wrestling and singlestick. There is even 
an exhortation to the Harvard football eleven 
to ‘ risk their necks rather than see the Yale team 
win’. One feels the justice of John Morley’s 
remark that Roosevelt ranked with Niagara as 
the other great wonder of American nature. 
Yet, as these volumes reveal even more clearly 
than the preceding. pair, Roosevelt was not all 
sound and fury. Despite his air of careless 
frankness (as when he spoke of ‘ the Bogota lot 
of jack rabbits’), in matters which he considered 
controversial he moved with great caution, 
wooing influential Senators like Hanna and 
Aldrich with elaborate courtesy and hedging his 
bets in the way indicated by Mr. Dooley’s para- 
phrase of Roosevelt’s first message to Congress: 
Th’ trusts . . ..are heejous monsters built up 
be th’ enlightened intherprise iv th’ men that 
have done so much to advance progress in our 
beloved country. On wan hand I wud 
stamp thim undher fut; on 8 other hand not 
so fast. 
The approach is seen at its most constructive in 
the correspondence over the Russo-Japanese 
mediation, which Roosevelt conducted with 
characteristic relish but with real tact and skill. 
The casual reader will probably find these 
Letters too expensive and too complicated to 
attract him. Nor will the expert on the period 
consider the selection ‘ definitive’. But to any- 
one with a general interest in American history 
Mr. Morison’s edition has a fascination and im- 
portance rivalled only by the gigantic collection 
of Thomas Jefferson now appearing. Indeed, one 
may even feel slightly relieved that, thanks to 
brilliant editing, Roosevelt has been kept on the 
human scale. Jefferson, on the other hand, is 
growing into a monumentality as impressive as 
Versailles: and which, like Versailles, threatens 
to induce in the beholder a small, shameful, 
hastily suppressed but undeniable—yawn. 


Constitutional History of Medieval 
England 1216-1399. Vol. IL, Politics 
and the Constitution 1307-1399. By 
B. Wilkinson. Longmans. 24s. 

Professor Wilkinson, in aie second volume of 

his documentary illustrations, of English consti- 

tutional history, picks out the principal political 
crises of the fourteenth century in order to show 
the development of certain constitutional ideas 
and practices. His great knowledge of the period 
is well known to historians, and it is used to 
good effect in the chapters which deal with the 
various crises. Each chapter consists of a short 
bibliography; an .analysis of events, of the evi- 
dence and of different interpretations; and 
finally the illustrative documents themselves. 

These consist for the most part of excerpts from 

contemporary chroniclers, from the Statutes of 

the Realm’ and from the Rolls of Parliament. 

They are, mostly, of course, fairly accessible, but 

the advantage of having them collected together 

so that they can be compared is obvious. Pro- 


iy 
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fessor Wilkinson’s knowledge not only of the 
sources, but of all important secondary material 
concerning the subjects discussed, means that 
his introductory remarks to each chapter are 
valuable and stimulating guides to the student 
in search of a way into the heart of these well- 
known periods of crisis—the struggle of the 
Lancastrians against Edward II, the two princi- 
pal political crises of Edward III’s reign (1341 
and 1376), and the conflict between the great 
magnates and the ill-fated Richard II. 

The book is preceded by an introduction 
taking up a quarter of the volume. Some readers 
may find this a little disappointing. Constitu- 
tional historians have a tendency to use abstract 
terms which one suspects conceal a complicated 
reality, ane Professor Wilkinson’s introduction 


‘is not lacking in these abstractions. We do not 


feel so confident nowadays in the use of the word 
“nation’ as if the whole population thought 
and acted as one. ‘ The people’, ‘the constitu- 
tion’ and other such terms seem to have 
meanings in the development of the arguments 
of the constitutional historian which do not 
have a place outside the narrow constitutional 
sphere. It may be perhaps that constitutional 
history as a separate discipline should be 
abandoned in favour of an attempt to synthesise 
the specialist work of economic, social, legal 
and political historians. Does not a history of 
the fourteenth century in terms of the working 
out of the institutions of a limited monarchy 
(when economic historians are showing us that 
this was an era of an economic crisis which 
undermined the whole basis of both private and. 
public revenues) seem in modern times to belong 
to the stable past of Stubbs and his contem- 
poraries? Nowadays we are only too well aware 
that all crises have interacting constitutional, 
political, economic, and social aspects. We need 
not throw out constitutional history, but we 
must see constitutional practice as the outcome 
of conflicts which have their roots in social and 
economic as well as political life. 


A Texthook of Human Psychology 
By Peter McKellar. 
Cohen and West. 30s. 


Since the appearance of McDougall’s Outline 
nearly thirty years ago, no later British textbook 
has been published to which either the student 
or the general reader could be referred for an 
up-to-date account of the science of the mind. 
Universities and public libraries have therefore 
been forced to recommend American books in- 
stead—which is rather like offering a British 
farmer a manual. on transatlantic agriculture. 
Dr. McKellar has endeavoured to fill the gap. 
His aim has been to write a ‘comprehensive 
account to meet the needs of the student, the 
teacher, and the general reader ’. 

Besides summarising scientific work. on the 
fundamental processes of the mind—perception, 


“ memory, thought, emotion, and the like—he has 


also attempted to cover more recent research on 
individual personality and on social life. His 
treatment is eclectic. Throughout he has tried to 
harmonise the conclusions of the various schools 
—philosophical, experimental, behaviouristic, 
and psychoanalytic; and, instead of relying, as 
younger writers seem prone to do, almost exclu- 
sively on American authorities, he seeks to do 
full justice to the contributions of British 
psychologists—from Locke and Hume to 
McDougall, Myers, and those still working in 
the laboratory, the clinic, and the classroom. 
Though primarily intended for those who 
already have some knowledge of the subject, the 
book is written, as far as the subject. permits, in 
a simple and non-technical style, and avoids the 
needless jargon favoured by so many modern 
writers on man and his nature. 
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TELEVISION 
One Man’s Meat... - 


IT WOULD BE deplorable if the planners of tele- 
vision drama were to limit themselves to the 
plays which easily suited the medium. It would 
be worse than deplorable, in fact; it would be 
impossible. There is a law of sheer shortage; like 
concertos for the mouth-organ. There are not 
enough to go round. All the same, much dis- 
cretion should be used in selecting what is 
feasible and in rejecting what is not—by which 
I am about to mean ‘ The Dybbuk’, which my 
colleagues, almost to a woman, agreed was the 
‘most discussed television play of the year’, 
whatever that may mean and wherever it 
was discussed. There are, quite simply, 
horses for courses. You don’t perform Les 
Sylphides in a bull ring or Wolf’s Lieder 
in the Empress Hall (at least they do but 
then I absent myself). But there are hurt 
feelings if one points to the unwisdom of 
cramming (say) four  eighteen-stone 
Valkyries into a frame twelve inches by 
ten and having them sing as loud as they 
can. It is argued, perhaps speciously, that 
if Nedda and Canio can blow their top 
in ‘Pagliacci’, the yammerings of the 
possessed in ‘The Dybbuk’, observed 
from the distance at which one usually 
threads a needle, will make forceful and 
“most discussed’ drama. I suggest that 
the facts are otherwise: those who knew 
the play from past days and had seen 
how effective in a weird, melodramatic way 
it can be on a stage were shaken in their 
allegiance. Those who had not were shaken 
with helpless mirth. 

With ‘Postman’s Knock’, a_lost- 
trousers and comic cosh job destined for 
a long run in the cultural quarters of 
our big cities, we were in a more endear- 
ing world of British farce, real farce which 
is so unlike comedy and differentiated 
from it by the fact that though the 
characters are as real as Mrs. Dale, if less 
estimable, the point of their actions is 
that these have no consequences (which 
could never be said of the doctor’s better 


Beverley Wright singing ‘Poor Wand’ring One’ from ‘The Pirates of Penzance’: 


scene from * The Passing Show ’—‘ The Guy’nor’ 


Donald Pleasance as 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


half). Rightly, a live 
audience was present 
who seemed—one lady 
in particular—to be 
very easily moved to 
mirth; though not, I 
thought, always at the 
same things as were 
regaling our eyes. 
While the camera 
showed us some gor- 
geous moments. of 


feigned sleep or trouser 
play on one side of the 
stage, the audience, by 


As seen on the television screen: 
deacon of Polchester Cathedral, and, right, Pat Nye as Miss Milton and Walter 
Fitzgerald as Canon Ronder, in ‘ The Cathedral ’ 


‘The Dybbuk’: left to right: Anthony. Jacobs as the Messenger; 
the Second Batlon, Prayer-Man, 
Maurice Bannister as Meyer, Beadle of the Synagogue 


the sound of it, 
seemed to be 
enjoying some- 
thing else on 
the other side 
of the stage 
which we 
couldn’t see. 
This was most 
tantalising; 
suppose one 
were missing 
something 
about lost 
trousers over 
there, too? 
‘The Cathe- 
Gara) leeeeh ala: 
impressive 
moments. Wal- 
pole as a novel- 
ist sometimes 
resorted to 
reach - me- 
down melo-~ 
dramatics and 
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Sebastian Shaw as Adam Brandon, Arch- 
John Cura 


stock emotional response.’ But the fault 
he kept under. It is apt to stand out 
glaringly when you take away the frame- 
work of the novel and leave the characters 
exposed on a stage—the same trouble 
occurs with Dickens. Here, there was the 
further handicap .of “compression. The 
unities of classical drama were invented 


nessed. The Archdeacon went to bits like 
one of those speeded-up films of the 
growth and decay of an artichoke. Mrs. 
Archdeacon’s revulsion came on like an 
attack of hiccups. A novelist can develop, 
or seem to develop, such changing atti- 
tudes slowly. A dramatist cannot. This 
is adaptation danger the first. Sebastian 
Shaw and Gillian Lind, wholly convinc- 
ing and interesting at first, were soon 
getting about as much of our sympathy as 
a soprano and baritone in an Italian melo- 
drama. One enjoyed their carryings on, 
the browbeating and fist gnawing, but 
didn’t much care who died first. It was a 
case not so much of Too Close this time, 


much to admire all the same, especially 
perhaps Walter  Fitzgerald’s 
Ronder, which was excellent television 
acting. . 
and We have embarked on a new serial— 
why, marry, topically! The title is noth- 
ing less than ‘Operation Diplomat’. 
I don’t care for all this murder and coshing as 
much as most of my better educated friends, but 
recognise that many people find these sort of 
adventures, with incredible gullible hero and 
intensely sinister villains, an important part of 
our cultural burden. Part of the first two instal- 
ments have been rather silly, but, I am bound to 
say, it was quite exciting. It was nice to see 
Hector Ross blithely walking into so many traps 
and fun to speculate on the intentions of Ivan 
Samson. To be continued in our next. 

A series which strikes me as a good idea is 
‘How Does It End?’ in which Mr. Robert Mac- 


Dermot takes the kiddies’ through the classics, ° 


with dramatised scenes and adroit passage of 
skipping. Currently, it is Monte Cristo—who 
never called his grannie a clot nor carried a 
cosh. Good example. The scenes are not too 
badly done, though evidently much on the cheap. 
Uncle Bob manages well. I suppose the out- 
come is that more children will be put on to 
the book than off it. ; 

Though gummed together in so perfunctory 
a scrap-book style that the joins all showed, 
there was much pleasure to be had from the 
feature about George Edwardes, ‘ The Guv’nor’. 


just in order. to avoid the kind of too 
swift and jerky transitions which we wit- > 


but simply of Too Fast. But there was - 


Canon .- 


J 


.- 


~~. ve 
a 
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Tony Britton achieved in the circumstances 
quite a remarkable impression of a man much 
heavier and older than himself, and his final 
musings just touched the imagination enough 
for us to feel that the pro 
more than a string of revived numbers from 
famous shows. Still, it was these scenes from 
half the best musicals of an epoch which made 
the evening. Vanessa Lee, singing ‘ Little 
Maiden’, and the whole musical side under 
Eric Robinson deserve special mention. 
PuHILiep HoPe-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Drums and Trumpets 


* SOUND DRUMS AND TRUMPETS! ’ cried Warwick 
at the end of ‘King Henry VI, Part 2’, which 
we heard on Sunday in what will be, in effect, 
a massive serial-play. Many listeners are greeting 
the clash of ‘The Wars of the Roses’ with 
their own trumpet-and-drum. The ‘ Henry VI’ 
plays were meant to be acted, and doubting 
academic critics have kept them from us for 
too long. Sir Barry Jackson, gallant as ever, has 
showed how the Second and Third parts come 
through in the theatre. And I am inclined to 
believe that in spite of academic fears, ‘ Part 1’ 
would make its effect as well. True, it is the 
weakest play of the three; true, Joan of Arc is a 
sad caricature. But the quarrels and sieges have 
ample life. I listened with collector’s ardour to 
the snatches from ‘ Part 1’ (Third) that illus- 
trated Professor Dover Wilson’s preliminary talk. 
Indeed, I found the scenes themselves more 
compelling than the scholarly theories about 
dates and disintegration, though it was pleasant 
to hear a scholar being so forthright. ‘ Dramatic 
and poetic tripe’, he said of Suffolk’s wooing 
of Margaret, a passage that he attributed to 
Greene. Maybe; but, as acted by Sonia Dresdel 
and Leonard Sachs (who will not mind being 
called expert tripe-dressers), it held the atten- 
tion. 

I do not despair of meeting ‘ Part 1’ in full 
before long; and I do not think it should 
have been burked in this series. What we heard, 
especially the plucking of the roses in Temple 
Garden, was the right prelude to ‘Part 2’. 
This, produced and adapted by Peter Watts, 
brought to us the deadly tournament of the’ Wars 
of the Roses in a long thunder of sound, all 
the trumpets speaking, all the drums beating, 
and Donald Wolfit to glance in at the end in 
the smallest part he has had for years, that of 
‘Richard, son to the Duke of York’. But wait! 
That is only the first snarl of the Crookback 
who, in the later stages of the serial, must move 
down the ensanguined road towards Bosworth 
Field. The burden of ‘Part 2’ was borne by 
such players as Stephen Jack, the rasping Duke 
of York who has that final salute to Salisbury, 
‘the winter lion’; Sonia Dresdel as Margaret, 
growing already into the she-wolf of France, 
and with the right sort of voice for saying 
“ Away, base cullions! ’ or ‘Contemptuous base- 
born callet as she is’; Valentine Dyall, trying 
hard to subdue himself to Henry, fitter for 
tonsure than for crown; and Charles Leno, 
whose relentless Jack Cade injured my ear- 
drums. There was some faltering and word- 
swallowing, but on the whole the production 
carried us along strongly. 

Mr. Watts, ready when needed to add another 
hand to the (possibly) multiple authorship, had 
a brisk way with the cutting of couplets and 
the trimming of genealogy in verse. We lost 
one or two things, that coloured Marlovian line, 
‘The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day’, 
from a scene that vanished entirely; and also 
the whole of the Magic Circle scene: a pity, 
for Crookback was still permitted later to speak 
of ‘The Castle in St. Albans’, lines that hung 


a .tingling event; 


umme had been - 
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meaninglessly in air. Still, in general, this was 
I hope all Shakespearean 
scholars listened: these assuredly. are plays.to be 
spoken, not merely to be dissected beneath the 
study lamp. 

I am getting bothered about small Welsh 
hotels. Mr. Priestley, in the theatre, uses one as 
a setting for speculation about thought-trans- 
ference. Now Rachel Grieve, in ‘The Birds 


- of Sadness’ (Home), asks us to consider the 


problem of several hotel guests, all of whom 
are possible widows. There has been a climbing 
accident: we are not to know the man’s name 
—though it is easy, I feel, to guess it—until 
the very last moment. Here is a useful radio 
anecdote, even if my thoughts did wander 
now and then to S. Potter’s Odoreida, observing 
by the fire in that little place at Pen-y-gwyrd, 
“I consider the bottom pitch of Charity to be 
harder than anything on Cloggy’. Lat, a quick 
pod to the acting of a quarrel—by Joyce Redman 
and Patrick Waddington—in ‘ Dolly Reforming 
Herself’ (Home), that sounded the Edwardian 
drums and trumpets. And, as a portmanteau- 
word. how handy ‘ sweedle’ may be in future for 
describing a certain type of comedy perform- 
ance! ~- 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Questions 


THERE ARE MANY different kinds of question— 
the leading, the burning, the silly, the knotty 
and that curious question, the rhetorical, which 
expects no answer and so would seem to be 
supererogatory; and all of them are asked, 
answered, put, evaded, debated, raised and 
mooted on the radio week by week. Every 
Sunday, and again on Monday, ‘ The Critics’ 
are plied with questions by their chairman on 
their views on current books, plays, radio pro- 
grammes, art exhibitions and films, and, on 
Sunday too, Lionel Hale and Gilbert Harding, 
in ‘Round Britain Quiz’, bombard their oppo- 
site teams with a succession of teasers which 
could be answered only by men with encyclo- 
pedic minds and memories like card-indexes. 
In ‘Question Time’ a team of young persons 
seek the counsel of three elders (which counsel, 
I notice, they do not always accept) on questions 
which are for the most part of a moral kind, 
and are in turn catechised by the elders. This 
lively event took place last week at Haslingden 
in Lancashire, the chairman being, as usual, 
Jack Longland. Two hours later, in ‘ Twenty 
Questions’, the old animal-vegetable-or-mineral 
game is played (and twice repeated on later 
dates) and on Fridays Freddy Grisewood’s 
travelling show of performing pundits (repeated 
in the following week) answers questions asked 
by whatever town it happens to be visiting. Nor 
does this exhaust the question programmes, 
although it will exhaust my pittance of words 
on this page. Last Friday, for instance, the 
‘Light’ answered the question ‘ What’s it Like 
. in Norway?’ and this week it will deal 
with Austria, and this is immediately followed 
by ‘ Question Mark’, in which a speaker—last 
week it was Hugh Ross Williamson—tells us, 
all in the space of ten minutes, ‘what are the 
qualities that a man today really needs ’—why 
really, I wonder?—‘ on his way through life’. 
Last week and the week before I heard ‘ The 
Critics’, conducted by John Summerson, and it 
seemed to me, each time, that the programme 
had a unity which has often been lacking in the 
past when I have complained of an awkward 
contrast between the set piece of each critic and 
the general discussion which follows it. I was 
unable to spot how this has been contrived. It 
may have been simply that in their interest in 
their. themes and in each other’s views, the 
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members of the ‘team achieved an urgency and 
warmth which fused the joins, Desmond Fitz- 
Gerald, Rose Macaulay and Colin MacInnes 
served on both teams, which worked well to- 
gether, and by this I do not mean that they saw 
eye to eye, which is often a disadvantage in a 
discussion. Rose Macaulay is always a welcome 
presence on these occasions because her views 
are highly personal, she expresses them without 
compromise, and she can always be relied on to 
add the requisite amount of vinegar to the salad. 

In ‘Round Britain Quiz’ last week ‘ London’ 
reached the second of eight contests with ‘ The 
North *, where Hubert Phillips and Cedric 
Cliffe seem to have met their match in W. Lyon 
Blease and Dennis Chapman, who rival them 
in their ability to ferret out an unknown answer 
by means of Yogic and guesswork. ‘ Twenty 
Questions’ must surely by this time be the 
doyen of serial programmes, though in course of 
time its team of four has changed and so has 
its question-master, who was once Stewart 
MacPherson and is now Gilbert Harding. A 
guessing game runs largely on its own steam, 
but its entertainment value can be greatly en- 
hanced by the question-master. Stewart Mac- 
Pherson was, and Gilbert Harding is, a past 
master at inducing a festive and humorous 
atmosphere to which the team plays up admir- 
ably. But for me part of the fun is provided by 
the unscrupulous co-operation of intuition, 
suggestion, telepathy and other psychological 
bric-d-brac. I must deal with ‘ Any Questions? ’ 
another time. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Don Pantalone 


ONE OF THE MOST CHEERING signs in the world 
of opera is the renaissance of opera buffa. Twenty 
years ago one might have thought of the form 
as dead and of Gianni Schicchi as the last 
reincarnation of tie Zanni Punchinello. But 
lately another traditional character from the 
Comedy of Masks has reappeared—Pantalone, 
the wealthy old man married to a young wife, 
whom we know best as Don Pasquale. A few 
weeks ago we heard him grumbling as Don 
Cannizares in Petrassi’s ‘ I] Cordovano ’, and last 
Friday he turned up again in the person of 
Don Perlmplin. The modern Lorca joins hands 
with the ancient Cervantes in a free, frank expo- 
sition of a situation, which Donizetti had to 
treat with greater circumspection. Don Pasquale, 
it will be remembered, never really married his 
Norina, so that she was free to wed her young 
lover without the smallest suspicion of 
any impropriety. 

Vittorio Rieti’s score seemed to me quite 
brilliantly successful both in its musical interest 
and in its dramatic characterisation. He follows 
the conventions of making Perlimplin a basso 
buffo and Belisa, his flighty wife, a coloratura 
soprano. But there is no suggestion of pastiche in 
the music, as there is in Wolf-Ferrari’s comic 
operas. It is all fresh and lively and up to date, 
without any of the wilfulness or affectation that 
appeared in Rieti’s early works. And when. it 
comes to writing seriously beautiful music in the 
final scene, the composer rises to the occasion. 
My only doubt about the opera is whether the 
transformation of the originally grotesque and 
ridiculous Perlimplin into a pathetic and almost 
serious personage, who kills himself to prove to 
his young wife the reality of his love for her, 
does not strain the artistic style of the work 
beyond endurance. The earlier scenes are so 
fantasticated that there is no offence in them and 
even the quintuple adultery is purged of im- 
propriety, but is the suicide of the old man 
lifted on to the same plane where we can regard 
it unemotionally? I am not sure; I would like 
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furnaces ? 


Ore of the six new blast 
furnaces to be completed 

in this country in 1952 will 
be the largest in Europe. 
They will have been built by 

firms on the North-East Coast, 

in the Midlands, in South 
Wales, and near the North 
Welsh Border. When in full 
operation they will produceenough 


/ pig iron to increase Britain’s annual 

output of steel by three-quarters of 
a million tons. These new blast 
furnaces are all part of the steel 
industry’s first post-war development plan 
—the great £240,000,000 project begun in 
1946, as part of which one of the world’s 


largest steel works has been built. 


. The steel industry still needs all the 
scrap which engineering firms and other 


=. “Don’t forget me!” says 40K ScRAP 


steel users can send back. Search out 
every ton of scrap on your premises. 


EX. 
3 ) Your local scrap merchant will help 
<4 with dismantling and collection. 
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Howdidit | 
happen! 


ERE IS A MYSTERY. How is it that a 
H newspaper of modest circulation, not 
even coming from Fleet Street, should be so 
influential throughout the world? By what 
magic has the Manchester Guardian become 
so famous a newspaper ? 

The answer sounds odd in these days of 
big battalions and screaming headlines. The 
Manchester. Guardian has made its way by 
fine reporting ; good writing ; an eye for 
truth; and a tongue not afraid to tell it. There 
are no tricks or stunts in the Manchester 
Guardian. It relies upon intelligence, integrity, 
wit. 

The Manchester Guardian will never 
appeal to the millions. But more and more 
intelligent citizens, in London and in other 
big cities, are turning with deep respect to 
this unassuming and outspoken newspaper, 
the Manchester Guardian. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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to hear it again, if only for the sake of Maria 
Morales’ brilliant singing. 

As well as Pantalone we heard also Harlequin 
in the person of Maurice Chevalier keeping an 


-audience agog single-handed with his cynical 


wit and accomplished singing. This may not 
be music or even singing within the meaning 
of the act. But Chevalier, the last of the diseurs 
—for even Paris has succumbed to the crooner— 
has that mastery of diction which enables him 
to make every word audible. Like Sir Harry 
Lauder, he offers an example from which our 


DHE VETS TENNER 


opera-singers might learn an important element 
in their technical equipment. 

In the orchestral sphere’ Vittorio Gui gave us, 
with the able assistance of Zara Nelsova and 
Harry Danks, a beautiful performance of Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote’, and later in the week a fine one 
of Debussy’s ‘Images’, in which, however, a 
touch of matter-of-factness detracted from the 
illusion. In this latter concert Nina Milkina 
sustained her reputation as a Mozart-player; 
but Szigeti at the public concert on Wednesday 
gave a performance of Beethoven’s Violin 
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Concerto that was distinctly below his usual 
form even on the technical side. 

It was interesting to hear once more Kodaly’s 
“Psalmus Hungaricus ’, whose rugged and force- 
ful directness exercised a powerful influence on 
our composers (e.g., on Walton’s ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast’) when it was new in the ’twenties. It was 
excellently done under Trevor Harvey’s direc- 
tion in an interesting programme, which was 
only marred by the whistle-stop cadenzas of the 
violinist who misinterpreted Mozart. 

DyYNELEY HuSSEY 


The Music of Karol Szymanowski 


By 


DONALD MITCHELL. 


Songs by Szymanowski will be~ broadcast at 9.20 p.m. on Sunday, November 9, and his Stabat Mater at 10.20 p.m. 
on November 10 and 8.20 p.m. on November 11 (all Third) 


HE predicament of style is every twen- 

tieth-century composer’s problem, and 

the example of Karol Szymanowski 

(born at Tymoszéwka, 1883; died at 
Lausanne, 1937) shows up the stylistic dilemma 
in acute form. He himself thought that 
“the essential problem of every great art’ was 
‘how to attain in one’s own work the perfect 
expression of a profoundly and _ universally 
human dignity, without sacrificing one’s innate 
traits and national originality’. As a young 
man, however, some of Szymanowski’s ‘ innate 
traits’ led him in a direction the reverse of 
“national originality ’. He was, in fact, attracted 
by the glittering shop-windows of the musical 
west: Richard Strauss’ in particular. 

Szymanowski was born an aristocrat, and thus 
the culture he inherited through his wealthy 
environment was not specifically native but had 
strong affiliations to the west. A period of study 
under Noskowski at the Warsaw Conservatoire 
did not result in an expression of his instinctive 
but, as yet, musically unconscious nationalism, 
and it is not surprising that he felt obliged to 
travel to Berlin where he lived and worked for 
a number of years. : 

In his first works, Szymanowski’s cosmopoli- 
tanism was apparent in the orthodox, western 
eclecticism of his style. The comparatively 
youthful Theme and Variations in B flat minor 
for piano, Op. 3, dutifully echo Brahms, Schu- 
mann and Reger; Chopin, who was later to be 
the first of Szymanowski’s idols (Debussy was 
the second), hardly plays an influential role at 
all. Yet even in this piece certain of the leading 
characteristics of Szymanowski’s first period 
begin to make themselves felt. We notice the 
richness of texture, a delight in maximum 
sonority, and a complex chromaticism (not very 
advanced at this stage), all of which point to 
the essentially cultivated (even excessively culti- 
vated) personality of the composer. There can be 
no question that the complication of Reger’s 
style—the combination or alternation of indepen- 
dent part-writing and intensive chromaticism— 
left its mark on Szymanowski’s development. 

In Berlin, of course, Szymanowski became 
closely acquainted with the music of Strauss. 
Apart from the fascination exercised on him by 
Strauss’ masterful handling of the large orches- 
tra, Szymanowski was additionally impressed 
by his heroic orchestral polyphony (less inhibited 
than Reger’s) and by his virile, forceful romanti- 
cism. It would be scarcely true to imply that 
Szymanowski later rejected Strauss, but, taking 
into account the extreme refinement of 
Szymanowski’s character, it is not astonishing 
that he was next engulfed (voluntarily and en- 
thusiastically) by the tidal wave of Debussy and 
the French impressionist movement. 

While Szymanowski’s style was becoming ever 


more heterogeneous, his mind turned actively 
to oriental philosophy and mysticism, two sub- 
jects with which he had been, and remained, 
deeply concerned (in this context Szymanowski’s 
more than passing interest in Skryabin is sig- 
nificant). How deeply these matters engaged his 
emotions as distinct from his intellect, and how 
far they were substitutes for the ‘national 
originality ’’ with which he had not yet come in 
touch, it is difficult to say. Certainly his quasi- 
orientalism affected his style, and the choice of 
his song texts and opera libretti (both ‘ Hagith’ 
(1922), influenced by Strauss’ ‘ Salome’, and 
“King Roger’ (1926) have oriental settings). 

The whole of Szymanowski’s development in 
this period aptly crystallised itself in the first 
(Op. 35) of his two Violin Concertos, written 
in 1917. In this single, passionately lyrical piece 
(the one-movement form of which depends 
solely on the contrast between a lyrical impulse 
at its tensest and at its most relaxed) Szymanow- 
ski seemed to gather together at one swoop three 
of the chief trends of early twentieth-century 
music, ‘romanticism’ (Strauss’ brand), ‘im- 
pressionism’” (Debussy), and ‘expressionism ’ 
(derived, not improbably, from Sch6nberg’s 
“Erwartung’), Over the entire work broods a 
bizarre, freakish spirit that may, perhaps, be 
attributed to Szymanowski’s orientalism, his 
mysticism, or both. 

Yet, despite its positive virtues, the first Violin 
Concerto was a cul-de-sac, technically and emo- 
tionally; Szymanowski’s boundless propensity 
for revelling in complexity—harmonic, contra- 
puntal and textural—could drive itself no 
further. Above all the work was homeless, stylis- 
tically and spiritually, a homelessness mirrored 
in the fatigued nostalgia of the concerto’s more 
straightforwardly romantic themes. The turning 
point came with the composition in 1922 of the 
song cycle ‘ Slopiewnie’, Op. 46, for voice and 
piano, or chamber orchestra. 

Not only did Szymanowski’s style change be- 
tween 1917 and 1922; there were great upheavals 
in Poland as a consequence of the first world 
war. Although Szymanowski’s land-owning 
family endured many misfortunes, he himself 
emerged triumphant and was appointed Director 
of the Warsaw Conservatoire in 1926; there is 
little doubt that being in part a victim of his 
country’s political vicissitudes helped to concen- 
trate his attention on his native culture. Hither- 
to, his songs had either been in the German 
tradition (the early sets were much influenced 
by Brahms and Reger), or had exploited his 
oriental vein—romantically, as in the Hafiz 
love songs, Op. 24, and the four Tagore songs, 
Op. 41, or fantastically, as in the ‘ Songs of the 
Infatuated Muezzin’, Op. 42. In ‘ Slopiewnie’ 
we move in quite another world. The words, by 
Julian Tuwim, attempt to reproduce an imagi- 


nary archaic Polish language, and to meet this 
challenge Szymanowski adopts a quasi-medieval 
style. Bare fourths and fifths abound in 
organum-like succession, the triad replaces luxu- 
rious chromatic chord-clusters, unadorned uni- 
son accompaniment is not infrequent, and the 
melodic and harmonic use of major and minor 
seconds accentuate an already crisp and austere 
texture. Modality is pronounced and the vocal 
line reminiscent of both folk-song and ecclesias- 
tical chant — indeed, ‘Saint Francis’, the 
cycle’s third song, looks directly forward to the 
a cappella ‘Fac me tecum’ of the Stabat Mater. 

* Slopiewnie’ is characteristic of Szymanow- 
ski’s attitude to folk-song, representing his per- 
sonal response to folk-lore rather than the folk 
tradition itself. His subsequent collections of 
folksongs (though gentler and more ingratiating 
in conception) are never strictly folk-song set- 
tings; instead, Szymanowski employs perhaps a 
fragment of a folk tune and then develops it in 
his» own manner. After ‘ Slopiewnie’ he never 
returned whole-heartedly to his former style, and 
a sojourn with the peasants in the Tatra moun- 
tains consolidated his belief in ‘the melodic 
treasures of the Polish folk’. 

Fortified now by his security of style, 
Szymanowski turned to religious music for the 
first time in his Stabat Mater, Op. 53, for soli, 
chorus and orchestra, a work which makes a 
remarkable effort to reconcile Slavonic melody 
and rhythm with the western ideal of ecclesiasti- 
cal art (the pull between east and west still in 
evidence). Szymanowski wanted his Stabat Mater 
to be removed ‘as far as possible from the 
official liturgical music, from its elevated, and, 
for me, musty academicism’, Acadeniic this 
Stabat Mater is not; there are no fugues, and 
for Szymanowski’s early, fervent polyphony is 
substituted limpid two-part writing (as in the 
work’s orchestral introduction, or ‘O Eia, 
Mater’, No. 3), while the choruses move, almost 
exclusively, in block chords: ‘ primitive’ homo- 
phony as opposed to ‘ civilised’ (western) poly- 
phony. The choruses, naturally, bear the weight 
of this conscious (but not self-conscious) 
archaizing, whereas in the orchestra, where 
Szymanowski allows himself to make fully con- 
temporary comment on his text, the music 
pursues an adventurous harmonic path. Now 
and again the intensely chromatic chord-clusters 
of old reappear, as at the end of ‘ Virgo virgi- 
num’ (No. 5), where they act as a kind of 
crushing upper ostinato; but decisive bass pedals 
pin down Szymanowski’s harmonic flights to 
firm tonal centres and the deliquescence of his 
early harmonic style is never really revived. 
‘Each man’, wrote Szymanowski, ‘must go 
back to the earth from which he derives’. The 
Stabat Mater is a true fruit of this prodigious 
Polish son’s belated return to his native soil. 
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For the Housewife 


HEN cleaning windows I use methy- 

lated spirit to get the job done quickly 

_and keep the windows bright just a 

shade longer: A good dash of methylated spirit 
in tepid water is enough for windows if you 
wring out your leather frequently. The spirit 
gets rid of all the film and fly-marks, and I 
like it because it dries off quickly. So far, I 
have not found anything better than a leather 


' for washing windows, but for polishing them I 


prefer scrim. ; 

Scrim is a kind of coarse cotton made for 
“industrial use, so we cannot get it often, but 
‘drapers do stock it occasionally. A yard costs 
about 4s. but it will last almost indefinitely. I 
use it slightly damp, and it polishes glass with- 
out leaving any smears or bits of fluff. 

Polishing wood is a waste of time unless the 
wood itself is clean before you begin. As I handle 
antiques, I often have to deal with furniture that 
is dirty, or, almost as bad, caked with old 
polish, and there is only one thing to do—scrub 
it down with soap and water. Most furniture 
‘can do with having its face washed before you 
try to polish it, and this is the way you should 
always treat varnished or French polished wood: 
just wipe it over with a cloth wrung out in 
vinegar and water, and then rub it up with a 
dry duster. That is all it needs. 

With plain wood, once the surface is really 
clean and dry I start filling up the grain with 
wax and laying the foundation for a polish 
which, with a little patience and hard work, will 
ultimately be as bright and almost as tough as 
varnish. The wax must be an ordinary, colour- 
less one—any good make of furniture wax is 
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satisfactory. I put the wax on with a clean cloth 
wrung out in hot water. This spreads the polish 
more evenly and makes a little go a long way, as 
well as trapping all the dust. Put polish on up 
and down the grain and then, just before the 
moisture dries, take a dry duster and rub round 
and round until there is nothing left but the 
shine. It takes time to get a tough gloss, but 
afterwards one need only touch it up with wax 
once in a while to nourish the wood and, in 
between, wipe off finger-marks with a damp 
cloth and rub up with a duster. 

The polishing I hate is the sort that never 
stays done—forks and spoons, and the odd bits 
of silver that go into the washing up bowl 
several times a day. I cannot do better than 
repeat the tip given on ‘ Woman’s Hour’ some 
time ago. All you need is a really old tea-cloth, 
some pink plate-powder, and ammonia. Mix 
a heaped tablespoon of plate-powder in a bowl 
with ammonia until it is a thick paste, then 
water it down until you have enough to cover 
the tea-cloth, and leave it in the bowl over-night. 
In the morning hang it out in the open and let 
it drip until it is dry. If you use this cloth for 
drying the silver you will never need a special 
cutlery-cleaning day, and when the cloth gets 
dirty all you do is wash it and dip it again. 

I have one extravagant hint for cleaning any 
metal that is heavily embossed or chased: try 
rubbing it with face-powder. Make the powder 
into a paste with methylated spirit and rub it 
in with the palm of your hand. It cleans 
wonderfully, simply cannot scratch, and does 
not leave any tide-mark in the cracks. The man 
who told me about that worked in a museum, 
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Polishing Made Easier 


looking’ after very precious and very ornate suits 
of armour, and he brought home to me the 
importance of polishing not just as something 
to make the world a pleasanter place but to 
preserve beautiful things for future generations. 
— Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


‘BICKHAM SWEET-EscottT (page 743): a banker, 


connected with business and finance in Egypt 

PATRICK O’DONOVAN (page 747): special corre- 
spondent of The Observer; has recently 
visited Korea; author of For Fear of Weeping 

Dr. RuTH LANDES (page 751): formerly Re- 
search Consultant in Anthropology, Columbia 
University; author of Ojibwa Sociology, etc. 

WILLIAM CLARK (page 755): a member of the 
editorial staff of The Observer 

C. H. WADDINGTON, F.R.S. (page 759): Buchanan 
Professor of Animal Genetics, Edinburgh 
University, since 1947; author of The Epi- 
genetics of Birds, Organisers and Genes, 
Introduction to Modern Genetics, etc. 

ELLIs WATERHOUSE, M.B.E. (page 761): Barber 
Professor of Fine Arts and Director of the 
Barber Institute, Birmingham University; 
Director of the National Galleries of Scotland, 
1949-52; author of Sir Foshua Reynolds, 
Roman Baroque Painting, etc. 

BERNARD DENVIR (page 774): art critic; joint 
editor of Art News and Review and regular 
contributor to Connoisseur and other art 
periodicals; author of Chardin and editor 
(with Michael Ayrton) of Hogarth’s Drawings 
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Crossword No. 1,175. 


Nominal. 


By Rekab 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First ‘post on Thursday, November 13 


‘ 
The single-word clues are the first Christian names of 
English writers born between 1811 and 1888, and their 
second, or another, Christian name has to be provided. 
In addition, when most—but not all—of the letters of the 


ie 
a 
a 
i 
Ig 
fe 
iS 
el 
i 
a 


asterisked-clued solutions are assorted, they form the middle 
Christian name of a nineteenth-century humorist, and the 
surname of an ‘ Elizabethan’ dramatist and poet, Punctua- 
tion in abbreviations is to be ignored. 


. CLUES—ACROSS 
1. William (9). 
*10. An insect did this transposed in sound (2). 
12. Abbreviated birthplace of 29D (2). 
*13. Most impudent with 38A-reversed (2). 
14. Not necessarily maternal or academic: she can dance 
too (4). 
15. Epitomizing Paduan (4). 
17. A Methodist preacher to Sir Patrick Cullen (4). 
18. William (8). 
20. Periclean wife with serpent at her head (7). 
22. Musical, if wooden in reverse (5). 
*23. Mixed smoke (4). 
24. < your dear wit and gay rhetoric’ (Milton) (5). 
25. Muddled tumult (3). 
26. Homeless?—or just not spoken to? (11). 
32. London surveyor (4). 
35. Charles (7) 
87. Born in Moravia, surely (4). 
38. Died—and curtly (2). 
39. Herbert (6). 
42. Henry (5). 
43, First name of author of Phytologia, a work of 46A 


~ 


interest (7). 
45. ‘ All else was hush’d as Nature’s closed 


(2). 
46. See 43A (8). 
47. From rodents to Ivan is change and change about (4). 
48. Preposition (2). : ! 
49. Multicoloured perhaps, from altered epidermis (4). 
51. Guido’s first, though reversed (2). 
52. Sounds burdensome, but was preceded by Truth, 
Hope, and Charity (4). 
53. Foreign Nicholas, and unvowelled (4). 
54. William (4). : 


” (Burns) 


DOWN 
The Grammarian has an Olympian start (7). 
. Growing, or burnt remainder? (3). 
. Jerome (6). 
. Alfred (6). 


Oo 


Bartel to bright, unclouded day’ (Bronté) (6). 
6. Avaunt! And a long way, too! (5). 
7. Palindromic abbess (4). 
8. Stone, and capital, of Calvados (4). 
9. James (5). 
10. Last syllable of Khayydm’s cup-bearer (2). 
11. Giles (6). 
16. To deviate, tack, or wander (4), 
19. News at odd points (4). 
21. Do they learn how to post these at 40D? (8). 
27. George (6). 
*28. Heraldic verb of indentation (7). 
29. Thomas (7). 
30. Additional MS makes it Aegaean (3) 
*31. 51A—but in German (2). 
33U. Did not affirm (4-2). 
*34, ‘. | . that sanguine flower inscribed 
(Milton) (3). 
35. Edward (6). 
36. ‘... and (18A) brought in 
37. Francis (5). 
40. Soldierly institution (abbr.) (3). 
41. Carried by 21D, perhaps (3). 
44. His Mecca is Amritsar (4). 
46. One of the 12A (abbr.) (3). 
50. The rest of 10D (2). 
51. Pavonine initials (2). 


Solution of No. 1,173 


with ——’ 


’ (Shakespeare) (6). 


Prizewinners: 
1st prize: W. G. B. 
Filburn (Whitby); 
2nd prize: Miss 
M. N._ Brockies 
(London, _ S.E.6); 
3rd prize: T. E.'S: 
Jobson (Chelten- 
ham) 


NOTES 


If a; b, ¢ 1s a solution of the Pythagorean equation 
x? = y?, + z?, then a; b—c, b+ c is a solution of the 
Neo-Pythagorean equation 2x’? = y* + z?. 

As a; b, ¢ are given by m*+ n*; 2mn 
solution to 2x?=-y?+z? is given ty 
—m? + 2mn + n?, m? + 2mn — n?, 

Solutions are found by giving numerical values to m 
and n. 


mt ee 
mn? 13 
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